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BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
NOTICE TO EXHIBITORS. - 


: Aw PICTURES intended for Exhibition and 


Sale the ensuing season, must be sent to the Gallery, for the 
inspection of the Committee, on Monday, the 12th, or Tuesday, the 
18th, of January next, and the SCULPTURE on Wednesday, the 
4th, between the hours of Ten in the morning and Five in the 
afternoon. Portraits, Drawings in Water-colours, and Architec- 
tural Drawings are inadmissible ; and no Picture or other Work 
of Art will be received which has already been publicly exhibited. 

By Order of the Committee, 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


HE ANNUAL EXAMINATION OF 
SCHOOLMASTERS for Certificates to teach DRAWING, 
will be held at the Offices of the DEPARTME\NT OF SCIENCE 
D ART, CROMWELL ROAD SOUTH, KENSINGTON, on 
ONDAY, the.12th of January next, at Ten o'clock, a.m. Per- 
sons wishing to be examined should ‘send their names in on or 


before the 5th of January. 
NORMAN MACLEOD, Registrar. d 
POYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 


BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, December !856.—J UVENILE 
LECTURES.—Mr. FARADAY will deliver, during the CHRIST- 
MAS VACATION, a Course of SIX LECTURES on ATTRAC- 
TION, intended fora juvenile auditory, on the following days, at 
Three o'clock :—Saturday, 27th, Tuesday, 30th of December ; Thurs- 
day, Ist, Saturday, 3rd, Tuesday, 6th, Thursday, &th of January, 
1857. 








Non-subscribers to the Royal Institution are admitted to this 
Course on the payment of One Guinea each; and children under 
16 years of age, Half-a-Guinea. A syllabus may be obtained at the 
Royal Institution. 

Subscribers to all the Courses of Lectures delivered in the Ses- 
sion pay Two Guineas. 


JOHN BARLOW, M.A., V.-P., and Sec. R.I. 


RCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION and 
COLLECTION of BUILDING MATERIALS and IN- 
VENTIONS, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, open Soom till dusk. 
First Lecture, Tuesday, « January — + Professor D 





In course of publication, price 5s. each, a Series of 


HOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS 
of LIVING CELEBRITIES. By MAULL and POLY- 
BLANK, with appropriate Biographical Notices. 
The December number contains :— 
PROFESSOR GRAHAM; M.A., F.R.S. 
Already published :— 
- containing PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S., &c. 

oe The Right. Hon. T. B. MACAULAY. 

ROBERT STEPHENSON, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., 


sir B. C. BRODIE, Bart, D. C. L., V. "pa t $., &e. 
Ptr BE. H. BAILY, Esq., R.A 
SAMUEL W. ARREN, Esq., Q.C., M.P. 
: Maull and Polyblank, 55, Gracechureh Street; David 
Bogue, 86, Fleet Street, and all Book and Printsellers. 


1 
L 
3. 
&e. 
4. J. A. ROERUCK, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., 
5. 
6 


je be ” 





NSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 179, 
Regent Street. The untouched*Photographs of Mr. Herbert 
Watkins are as remarkable for their agreeable fidelity to nature 
as ‘for their brilliancy of production and their economy of cost. 
Price 5s., 10s. 6d., and 21s. The Glass Room is on the first floor. 


Shee NEW NATURAL HISTORY PERI- 
ODICAL, “ THE AQUARIUM.” Communications for the 
_, Books for Review, &c., may be forwarded to the care of 

HJ. BOHN, 45, Essex Street, & Strand. 


BENTLEY’ Ss MISCELLAN Y.—The 


JANUARY NUMBER will contain the commencement of 
a NEW TALE OF THE TIMES, entitled THE MILLIONAIRE 
OF MINCING LANE. By DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 








CoLsunrs NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 


na — —The JANUARY NUMBER will be published on 
the 3r 


*.* Advertisements and Bills to be sent in by the 27th. 
Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





This day, Two Volimes, Post Octavo, lés., 


HE WEDDING GUESTS; or, THz Hap- 
PINEss oF Lire. By MARY C. HUME, Author of “ The 
Bridesmaid,” ‘‘ Count Stephen,” and other Pi ¥ 


London : John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





CHANGE 10 FORTNIGHTY PUBLICATION. 


“LIVERPOOL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
JOURNAL.” 
yas JOURNAL (established in January, 


1854) will in future be published BI-MONTHLY—viz., on 
the FIRST and FIFTEENTH of each month. The first number 
of the New cries will appear on the Ist January next. The terms 
of subscription wiil be és. Per Annum (free by post 8s.) payable in 
advance. 

The Proprietor has much satisfaction in announcing that 
WILLIAM CROOKES, Esq., 15, Stanley Street, Brompton, Lon- 
don, is now the Editor of the “ Liverpool Photographic Journal,” 
in whose able hands he hopes the fame and usefulness of the Jour- 
nal will be still further incre: 

The “ Liverpool Photographic Journal” has a. large and first- 
class circulation in Liverpool, London, Dublin, Edinburgh, and 
the Provinces. 


New Serigs oF THE 








“On the ome.” —Admii One 
Shilling. or — Season Tickets at all ah. and to all the emaet 


—o 2 FERGUSSON, F.R.A.S 
E R.. 5 
x EDMESTON, Jun,” } Hom: Sees. 


Mo T BLANC. ne 
CHRISTMAS. 

MOND. yh December 22nd, Evening, at Bight. 
TUESDAY ” 28rd, Afternoon, at Three. 

" pe 23rd, Evening, at Eight. 

WEDNESDAY ,, 24th, Evening, at Eizht. 
FRIDAY ” 26th, Afternoon, at Three. 

26th, Evening, at Eght. 
27th, Afternoon, at Three. 
29th, Afternoon, at Three. 

29th, Evening, at Eiht. 
30th, Afternoon, atThree. 

30th, Evening, at Eht. 





SATURDAY \°, 
MONDAY et 


TUESDAY }, 
” ” 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 


INERALS, SHELLS, and FOSSILS.— 

A very extensive Assortment of the abov: has just been 

—— by Mr. TENNANT, GEOLOGIST, 49, STRAND, 

Mr. TENNANT arranges Elementary Collection: at 2, 5,40, 20, 

50, to 100 Guineas each, which will greatly facilitate the imverest- 
ing study of Mineralogy, Conchology, and Geology. 

‘oun, TENNANT gives Private Instruction in Hineralogy and 

ogy. 


ANK OF DEPOSIT, 3, PALL MALL 
EAST, LONDON.—Established a.p. 164, 
Parties desirous of INVESTING MONEY are d to 











Advertisers will find it second to no other Publication in exist- 
encejfor forwarding the objects they have in view. Advertise- 
ments should reach the Publisher not Jater than the hith and 
27th ofeach month. Advertisements intended for the next wet 
+ on the ok Cea an pe aeeeateh Spe 

rin < 


» 
, 18,~ 

ace. Lon 121, Newgate 
. May ‘also be] had through the appointed Agents, and 
through the Booksellers. 


[Hs AQUARIUM.—LIVING MARINE and 
FRESH-WATER ANIMALS AND PLANTS, Sea-Water 
Tanks, Glasses, Books of Instruction, and every requisite. An 
Tilustrated, Priced, and Detailed List on application. 
W. Alford Lioyd, 19 and 20, Portland Road, Regent’s Park, 
London. 








Now ready, post free for Twelve Stamps, 


ow TO P. T AND WHEN TO 
; PUBLISH—Practiggf Advice to Authors and Inexperienced 
Writers. 


Saunders and » Publishers, Conduit Street. 





IM ) STANT TO AUTHORS. 


F. HOPE, 16, GREAT MARLBQROUGH 

e STREET, wy, his New Publishing Arrangements,charges no 

Cc for hing Books Printed by him until the Author 

has been repaid his original outlay. And as all Works entrusted 

to his care are P; in the very best style, and at prices far 

below the usual charges, AUTHORS ABOUT TO PUBLISH will 
find it much to their advantage to apply to him. 








examine the Plan of the BANK OF DEPOSIT. Pri 


i Estimates, and all particulars forwarded by return 
of Post. 





- and Forms for opening Accounts sent free on appltation. + 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


GiFts OF FRIENDSHIP AND AFFEC- 


TION.—The almost insuperable difficulty so frequently ex- 
Perienced ih the selection of an appropriate article for presenta- 
tion which will fully convey in an acceptable, attractive, and use- 
ful form the kindly intention of the giver, and at the same time 
merit the appreciation and regard of the recipient, is now entirely 
Yemoved by an inspection of the varied attractive MANUFAC- 
TURES displayed in the magnificent show rooms of Mr. MECHI’S 
establishments, 112, Regent Street, 4, Leadenhall Street, London, 
and at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, consisting of the newest 
and choicest patterns in ladies’ and gentlemen’s 4: cases, 

Workboxes, writing «‘esks, dressing and carriage bags, inkstands, 
bagatelle tables, caskets, tavzas, French, bronzes, and bijoux of 
the newest and most novel description. The papier maché de- 
pte presents a large variety of the most beautiful designs 

‘ork tables, chess tables, desks, at ome cases, rae ae tea 
trays, pole screens, teapoys, 








tea chests and caddies jewel boxes, é eas table and smal outiony of 


every description. 
*,* Same prices charged at all the establishments. 


pete TELEGRAPHS. — W, REID 


and T 
call the attention of Colleges and other Soninarti for the 
struction of Youth to their simple and Cheap Electrie 
ents for the Lecture Table, &., by which the 
of this wonder-working agent may be explained and 
Office, 262, Gresham House. No. 24, Old Brogd Street. 
25 » University Street, Bedford Square 


The Instruments may be seen at the Cryetal Palace, Sydenham. 
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Now ready, 
A LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Also, 


A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 

and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 


OTICE.—The TRADE are respectfully in- 
formed that in order to expedite the completion of Dr. 
CAMBPELL’S SABBATH SCHOOL EXPOSITORY BIBLE, there 
will be a double issue of Parts (5 and 6) for January Lome | (on 
the 26th),and of Numbers (19 and 20) for the cor 





In the Press, foolscap octavo. 
RREMARES ON THE DIFFERENCES IN 
SHAKESPEARE’S tye IN DIFFERENT 
An 


PERIODS OF HIS LIFE. like Points of Difference 
in Poetry generally. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This day, Octavo. 16s. 


Sat PAPERS and CORRESPONDENCE, 

a of the Political and Social State of Europe, from 

ion of the House of Hanover. Edited, 

with istorial "tenudetian, Memoirs, and Notes, by J. M. 
KEMBLE, M. 


ronenaat John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 








Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Siz WALTER SCOTTS LETTERS ON 
wo AND WITCHCRAFT. Addressed to J. G. 
London x William Tegg & Co,, 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 


2SNow ready, price 1s. 6d., 8v0, sewed, 








0 holding fast what we have. By the 
JOHN CUMMING, }). 7 


Arthur Hall, Virtie, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





Now: cate, in One Vol. post 8vo, neat cloth, _— 7s. 64., uniform 
with “ Clarinda’ Sing] ehart,’ 
Tale of 


[HE GoD OLD TIMES. A 
AUVERGNE. By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, in One Vol. SUNS cloth, 2nd edition, price 5s. 


HE USE OF SUNSHINE. A Christmas 


Narrative. By MENELLA BUTE SMEDLEY, Author of 
“Nina,” “ Story of a Family,” &c. 


Arthur Hall, Virtue and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 








Now ready, feap. 8vo. stiff cover, price 2s. 


LACCUS ‘CUM WHIMSICALUS. The 
Mysterious Birth, Travels, and Adventures, Sayings and 
Doings, in Parliament and out of it, of Flaccus cum Whimsicalus. 
A Poem, in Two Cantos. By HI-BEALDARE-BEN-ALI. 


Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, 
POISONERS AND PROPAGANDISTS; or, 
A DEVELOPED AGE. A ayo in 2 vols., price 12s. 6d. 


London : Charles Westerton, 20, St. George’s Place, Hyde Park 
Corner; McGlashan and Gill, Dublin; “Oliverand Boyd, Edinburgh. 





TO FAMILIES VISITING TORQUAY. 


OCKREM’S TOURIST’S GUIDE ta 
TORQUAY AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. With 148teel 
Plates. 12mo. 4s. cloth. 


Torquay : Edward Cockrem.* London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 





Second Edition (with a Map of the County), price 5s. 
ERNY COMBES. A Ramble after Ferns 
CHARLOTTE 


in the Glens and Valleys of Devonshire. By 
CHANTER. 8 coloured plates. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





week. 
Published by W. R. M‘Phun, Glasgow ; and John Snow, 
London. 








NEW JUVENILE WORK, ie AUTHOR OF “PEEP 
Just published, square, cloth, price 3s, “Ve 
RESIN G WITHOUT TEARS. “By the 
Author of “Peep of Day;’ &c. Withnumerous Woedcuts. 
little work the attempt is made, by the- classification of 
wine as al all perplexity, to eure anes and by - suc- 
constant en imment, to pre- 
of happy wi learning to read. 
Tpndon: T, Hatchard, 187, Piceadilly ; and of avy Bogkeeller. 











ONTENTMENT: A Facr. An 
to the Children of the Rich and Poor. 
“ Admirable for School distribution and tO 
Price id. or in packets 7s. 
‘Werthiem and Co., 


st published, prion 6 fe 
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NEW EDITION of CAPTAIN BURTON’S NARRATIVE of his 
PILGRIMAGE to MEDINA and MECCA. 
Nearly ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Plan, Woodcuts, and 
coloured Plates, 

ERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A PIL- 

““GRIMAGE TO EL-MEDINAH AND MECCAH. By 
RICHARD F. BURTON, Bombay Army. Second Edition, re- 
vised, complete in two volumes, with several additional Illustra- 
tions from Drawings by the Author. 

By the same Author, 
8vo, with Maps and coloured Plates, price 18s. 


. FIRST FOOTSTEPS IN EAST AFRICA ; 
or, an Exploration of Harar, 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 


Just published, 


INTON’S SCENERY OF GREECE AND 
ITS ISLANDS, 50 Plates on Steel, with a Tour and Map. 
Demy 4to, Two Guineas. Royal 4to, India paper, Four Guineas. 
-“The whole work is highly creditable to English art, English 
taste. and English literature.”—Lirzrary Gazette. 
“= With this comment by our side, Grecian history becomes a 
w pleasure.”—ATHEN ZUM. 
ar Mr. Linton has produced a work of standard merit and great 
attractiveness.” —IntuustRatTeD Lonpon News. 
“‘ A volume as remarkable as it isin all respects original and’ 
beautiful.”"—Mornine Heratp. See also Times, Post, Daitx News, 
Grosz, Examiner, Leaver, Art Journat, &. &€. 


Longman and Co., Paternoster Row. 


COMPLETION OF TODD AND BOWMAN’S PHYSIOLOGY. 
This day, the Second Section of Part IV., 10s.,and the Second 
Volume, 25s. 


HYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY AND PHY- 
SIOLOGY OF MAN. With numerous Original Illustra- 
tions. By R. B. TODD, M.D., F.R.S., and W. BOWMAN, F.R.S., 
of King’s College, London. ‘Also, the Third Part, and First Sec- 
tion of Part 1V., 7s. each, and the First Volume, cloth, 15s. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 











: With a Frontispiece, cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 
HE CHRISTMAS TREE, AND OTHER 
TALES. Adapted from the German. By FANNY KEMBLE. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE FOR JANUARY, 
1857, will contain the Commencement of a New Work, by 
G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE, entitied the INTERPRETER, a Tale 
of the War. 
Already published, by the same Author, 


KATE COVENTRY. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 
DIGBY GRAND. Two Volumes. 18s. 
GENERAL BOUNCE. Two Volumes, 15s. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
In fep., 1s. 6d., by post, Is. 8d. 


A FEW HOURS WITH SCOTT: Being 
Sketches, in the Way of Supplement, to the Two Poems of 
“ The Lord of the Isles,” and of “‘ Rokeby.” By ONE OF HIS 
OLD READERS. 
“*We cordially accept this little volume as a pleasant tribute to 
the genius of Seott from one who has studied and loved his 
works * * * * The additions here given are a very happy 
Imitation of Scott’s manner, and indicate, moreover, so far as so 
small a space serves. a considerable degree of poetic power. 
The writer has added also some very discri and el 
criticisms on various portions of Scott’s poetry.”—Joun Butt, 
November 1, 1856. 
“A few minutes will satisfy most persons that these ‘Few 
Hours with Scott’ are only so much lost time.”—AtTHEen zum, 
December 6, 


Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. 


HANDSOME CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
In medium 8vo, bevilled boards, £1 1s.; morocco, £1 11s. 6d. 


ABBATH BELLS CHIMED BY THE 
POETS. Illustrated with Sixteen Drawings by Birket 
Foster, printed in Colours, and numerous coloured Initial Letters. 
“ Sundays observe: Think when the Bells do chime, 
*Tis Angels’ music.’"—Gzorcs Hersert. 

“We anticipate for ‘ Sabbath Bells’ an extensive and enduring 
popularity. It is a book to place on the library shelf when 
newer works crowd it from the table, as it never can be opened 
without pleasure by persons who can appreciate the beauty of de- 
—- poetry, and the charm of thoroughly rural scenery.”— 

RESS. 














London: Bell and Daldy, 186, Fleet Street. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S PRESENTS. 
Now ready, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 3s. 6d. 


Curt OSITIES OF HISTORY; with New 
hts. A Book for Old and Young. By JQUN TIMBS, 
¥.S.A, “ee of ‘‘ Curiosities of London.” 


By the same Author, 3s. 6d., Tenth Thousand, 


THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN, 
fabiiliarly explained. A Book for Old and Young. 

‘Any: one who reads and remembers Mr. Timbs’s encyclopedic 
varieties, should ever after be a good tea-table talker, an excellent 
companion for children, a ‘ well-read person,’ and a proficient lec- 
turer; for Mr. Timbs has stored up in this little volume more 

cupeer than is to be found in a hundred books that might be 
Yan ATHENEUM. 
David Bogue, Fleet Street. 








Just published, in square Svo, extra cloth, price 14s. 
SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 
ETS AND STATESMEN, their HOMES 
AND HAUNTS. [Illustrated by Nineteen highly-finished 
on re ae the Ma ag style ; forming a handsome Christ- 
day Present, or Prize-book; and kept 
. A 4 sis.; a calf extra, 18s. 
B. peace Court, Bri _—s werest, Blackfriars, London ; 
College. 


corey 





In January will be published, 


THREE YEARS IN CALIFORNIA. 


By J. D. BORTHWICK. 
In Octavo, with Illustrations by the Author. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 








This day is published, in Small Octavo, price 5s. cloth. 


JESSIE CAMERON: 
A HIGHLAND STORY. 
By THE LADY RACHEL BUTLER. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





Now ready, in 1 vol., with 1500 Engravings of Arms, 


SIR BERNARD BURKE'S PEERAGE 
AND BARONETAGE FOR 1857. 
CORRECTED THROUGHOUT FROM THE PERSONAL COMMUNICATIONS OF THE NOBILITY, &e, 
BURKE'S HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY 
OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 


To be completed in a single volume, uniform with “The Peerage,” divided into Four Parts, price 10s. 6d. each. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PustisHErs, Successors to HENRY COLBURN, 13, Great MaritzorovuGs Street, 





Now ready, in 8vo, price 8s. 6d. 


LAYS AND LEGENDS OF ANCIENT GREECE, 


WITH OTHER POEMS. 


By JOHN STUART BLACKIE, 
Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 


“In the pure eye to stir the dered tear, 
To lift the low, and dash the lofty look, 
Bright thoughts to nurse, tae cloudy brain to clear, 
as all the plan that cunts this litth book.” 





EDINBURGH: SUTHERLAND & KNOX. LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & €0. 





Shortly will be Published, with 20 Ooloured Plates, price 10s. 6d. 


THE AQUARIUM OF MARINE AND FRESHWATER 
ANIMALS AND PLANTS. 
BY GEORGE BRETTINGHAM SOWERBY, F.LS. 





LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR, AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


DR. A. FLETCHER’S 
GUIDE TO FAMILY DEVOTION. 


Nebo Evition, Rebised by the Axthor, 


A Sale of 60,000 copies has induced the venerable author to revise, improve, and enlarge the Work. It now oonguiial 
730 complete Services, each including a Hymn, a Prayer, and a Portion of Scripture with appropriate Reflections, being one 
for the Morning and Evening of every day in the year. Also, an Fan containing a variety of Prayers for particular 
occasions, In 1 Vol. royal quarto, with 26 Engravings, price 28s. cloth gilt. 











JAMES 8. VIRTUE, IVY LANE, anv CITY ROAD, LONDON. 





Now ready, DIVISION V., price 6s. cluth gilt, - 


NOLAN’ ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF THE WAR 
AGAINST RUSSIA. 


Embellished with Portraits of Eminent Commanders, engraved by Special Permission from Original Pictures; Views of 
the Seat of War, from Sketches taken on the Spot; Battles by Sea and Land, Maps, Plans, &c., from the most “authentic 
Sources. Each Shilling Part contains 40 super-royal octavo pages and 2 Steel Engravings. 


The first five Divisions comprise 1000 Pages and 47 Plates and Maps, price 6s, each, cloth gilt. The Work will be: 


completed in Eight Divisions. 
JAMES 8, VIRTUE, CITY ROAD, anv 26, IVY LANE, LONDON. 
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BOOKS - SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION. 





THE PARAGREENS ON A 


VISIT TO THE PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 
By the Author of “Doctor Antonio” and “ Lorenzo 
Benoni.” Illustrated by John Leech, Foolscap 8vo, 


cloth, price 4s. 
MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK 


PERTHES;; or, Literary, Religious, and Political Life 
in Germany from 1789 to 1843. From the German of 
CLEMENT THEODORE PERTHES, Professor of Law 
in the University of Bonn. 2 vols, 8vo, price 21s, 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE, 


WRITINGS, AND DISCOVERIES OF SIR ISAAC 
NEWTON. By SIR DAVID BREWSTER, K.H. 2 
vols, large 8vo, with Portraits, &e. Price £1 4s, 

“One of the most precious gifts ever made both to scienti- 
fic history and physical science.”—IJntroduction to Lord 
Brougham and Mr, Routh’s “ Analytical View of the Prin- 
cipia.” 


THE TABLE-TALK OF JOHN 


SELDEN. With Notes by DAVID IRVING, LL.D. 
Small 8vo, cloth antique, red edges, price 3s, 6d. 


Vv. 
iz 
LORENZO BENONT; or, Pas- 
sages in the Life of an Italian, By the Author of 
. “Doctor Antonio,” &e. Illustrated by J. B, 8vo, cloth 
gilt, price 12s. "Also, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 5s, 
Also, Cheap Edition, price 2s. 6d. 


DOCTOR ANTONIO: A Tale. 


By the Author of “ Lorenzo Benoni” and “The Para- 
greens.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 4s. Also, Cheap 
Edition, price 2s, 6d. 


DUGALD STEWART’S DIS- 


SERTATION: Exhibiting the Progress of Metaphysical, 
Ethical, and Political Philosophy since the Revival of 
Letters in Europe. With numerous and important Addy 
tions now first published. Edited by Sir WILLIA 
HAMILTON, Bart, With Engraving of Bust by Joseph. 
Large 8vo, price 128. 


DUGALD STEWART’S ELE- 


MENTS OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN 
MIND, to which are prefixed Introduction and Part 
First of the Ontlines of Moral Philosophy, with many 
new andimportant Additions. Edited by SirWILLIAM 
HAMILTON, Bart. 3 vols. large 8vo, price£1 16s, 


DUGALD STEWART’S PHI- 


LOSOPHICAL ESSAYS, With many newand impor- 
tant additions, Edited by Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON, 
Bart. Large 8vo, price 12s, 


DUGALD STEWART’S LEC. 


TURES ON POLITICAL ECONOMY : now first pub- 
lished. To which is prefixed Part Third ofthe Outlines 
of Moral Philosophy, Edited by Sir WILLIAM 
HAMILTON, Bart. 2 vols. large 8vo, price £1 4s. 


TYPICAL FORMS AND 


SPECIAL ENDS IN CREATION. By Rev. JAMES 
M‘COSH, LL.D., Author of “The Method of the Divine 
Government, Physical and Moral,” Professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics ; and GEORGE DICKIE, A.M,, M.D., 
Professor of Natural History in the Queen’ 8 University 
in Ireland; Crown 8vo, with Woodcu's, price 7s. 6d. 


EGYPT: its Climate, Character, 


and Resources as a Winter Resort. With an Appendix 
of Meteorological Notes. By A. HENRY RHIND, 
FS.A., &c. Small 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 


LIFE OF DR. CHALMERS. 


By His Son-in-Law, Rev..Dr. HANNA. 4 vols. 8vo, with 
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REVIEWS. 


The Works of the late Edgar Allan Poe. 
With a Memoir by Rufus Wilmot Gris- 
wold, and Notices of his Genius, by N. P. 
Willis and J. R. Lowell. 4 vols. New 
York: Redfield. 

Tou the essay which Mr. Lowell has con- 
tributed to this edition of Poe is in all respects 
avery creditable production, we do not find 
anything in it so much to the purpose as the 
well-known quatrain in his anonymous ‘ Fable 
for Critics’ :— 

Here comes Poe with his Raven, like Barnaby Rudge, 

Three-fifths of him genius, and two-fifths sheer fudge ; 

He has written some things far the best of their kind, 

But somehow the heart seems squeezed out by the mind. 
We cannot, indeed, agree with Mr. Lowell 

as to the ‘‘ fudge” he professes to discover 
in Poe’s composition, believing that no writer 
has ever expressed his individuality with 
greater distinctness in his works, and that 
the writings of few approximate more closely 
to an uniform standard of merit. But the 
justice of the last line is as indisputable as 
its wit, and any future criticism can be little 
else than a commentary on this terse and bril- 
liant text. 

For, certainly, Poe’s greatest peculiarity is 
the extent to which the intellect supplies with 
him the place of the imagination. Not that 
he was devoid of the latter faculty, but 
he seems to have been afraid to use it. 
He had genius in abundance, but he 
too often made talent do its work. Genius 
writes from the heart, and obeys an inspira- 
tion which comes and goes it knows not how. 
Its most distinguishing characteristic is its 
eens; it never says ‘ Let me do some- 
thing very fine.’ Talent is always saying 
this. It plots and plans and considers 
long, and makes a clever stroke here, 
and another there, and indeed all its work 
is very clever, because it all proceeds 
from the head. Therefore, as the head can 
think whenever required, but a strong ex- 
ternal impression is needed ere the heart can 
feel, Talent is a great deal readier with its 
work than Genius, and much better appre- 
ciated for a time. Genius is a harp often 
mute for want of a performer; Talent a 
musical box which, once set going, will play 
its six or eight tunes without stopping, but 
it never gets beyond them. It is instructive 
to compare the testimony of men of genius 
and that of men of mere talent as to the 
source of their power. My soul, says Lamar- 
tine, is a mute. Aolian lyre, that may be made 
melodious ; mine, says Shelley, a fading coal 
that may be rekindled by the breath of a 

ower above. “ I am convinced,” says Moore, 

“that poetry is a much more mechanical 

affair than is commonly supposed ;” and he 

roceeds to tell us how he read up for ‘ Lalla 
ookh.’ Fancy Byron “reading up” for 

‘Manfred,’ or Keats for‘ Endymion!’ ‘These 

seemingly irreconcilable types were com- 

bined in ‘Poe, and hence the principal singu- 
larity of his writings. Some of his poems, in- 
deed, are pure effusions of genius, without 

a trace of calculation. Some of his tales are 

laborious ingenuities, without a spark of in- 

spiration. But. generally speaking, while 
the conception of his pieces is a flash of poetry, 


_their execution is a pattern of refined and 


exquisite artifice, rather than art. For genuine 
art is something native and unforced as 
genius, if it be not at bottom one and the same 





thing. Poe was an artist in the sense that 
an engraver is, not as a painter or sculptor. 
He had his pattern always before him, and 
advanced to its reproduction on paper by slow 
but steady strokes. There is a somewhat re- 
pelling feeling of artificialness. The catas- 
trophe of most of his tales is striking, but we 
see the trouble it has cost him to bring it 
about. He is like the conjuror who pro- 
fesses to raise a ghost, and whose incantations 
do at last seem to evoke a pale and ghastly 
figure. But there has been such a burning 
of incense, and making of crosses, and creak- 
ing of subterranean machinery, that the spec- 
tators gaze incredulously, and look about for 
the confederate. Yet it cannot be denied 
that this hybrid character of Poe’s tales in- 
vests them with an air of great piquancy and 
originality. There is nothing like them in 
literature, and their author’s position in the 
republic of letters is something altogether 
unparalleled—an imaginative decipherer, a 
poetical detective. 

Deciphering secrets and detecting crimes 
were pursuits especially congenial to Poe’s 
cast of mind, and which form the staple of 
several of his most remarkable fictions. These 
stories may be conveniently divided into three 
classes—tales in which ingenuity is exerted 
to obtain admiration for itself—those in 
which it is employed to excite the emotions 
of terror and pity—and the prose poems and 
humorous sketches, in which no attempt is 
made to display ingenuity at all. 

It is the first of these divisions that more 
especially exemplifies the peculiar admixture 
of imagination and artifice adverted to above. 
While the conception of the best of these 
tales is highly poetical, its very boldness 
removes it so far from ordinary experience as 
to need the utmost diligence of elaboration 
not to appear improbable. It does, indeed, 
require no ordinary art to reconcile us to the 
notion that a great hiddentreasure may be 
traced out through the accidental discovery 
of a skull drawn upon a piece of parchment, 
or that a most revolting murder of two 
persons is to be laid to the charge of an 
orang-outang. Such are the subjects of 
two of Poe’s best stories—the ‘Gold Bug’ 
and the ‘ Murders in the Rue Morgue ;’ and 
in both cases is the end attained with an art 
so wonderful that it needs but a little more 
of the celare to be taken for genius. In the 
‘Gold Bug’ the effect is heightened by anti- 
climax ; we are first of all led to believe that 
the solution which the author means all the 
whie to be accepted, is utterly ridiculous, 
and the personage propounding it a hopeless 
madman; just as we are comfortably 
settled in this opinion the tables turn. 
and we are left in a frame of mind 
strangely partitioned between gratification at 
Legrand’s good fortune, and vexation at our 
own dulness. Similarly in the ‘ Murders in 
the Rue Morgue,’ we have not a hint of 
the orang-outang till the detail of a minute 
legal investigation has pointed suspicion’s 
finger at parties altogether innocent. ‘ Marie 
Roget’ is a tale of a similar class, but founded 
on fact, and destitute of the poetic element. 
‘The Purloined Letter’ has also little poetry, 
but much philosophy. It is a studied 
panegyric of pure Reason, setting forth how 
all the practised adroitness and. wonderful 
resource of the Paris police failed to unravel 
a secret speedily revealed to the persistent 
thinker, who might have been puzzled how to 
search the leg of a table for a concealed letter, 





| but who had studied human character sufli- 








ciently to be aware that such a search would 
in that particular instance be a very useless 
trouble. 

To this class also belong the many narra- 
tives which Poe composed at various times 
with the amiable view of hoaxing the public. 
These are all very clever, distinguished by 
close acquaintance with scientific facts and 
Crusoe-like minuteness of detail. They none 
of them deserve any higher praise, if we 
except the ‘Case of M. Valdemar.’ This is 
a story of mesmerism, sufficiently matter-of 
fact to have completely deceived the American 
dilettanti of the pseudo-science, and suffi- 
ciently highly wrought to revolt all except 
those whose strength of nerve borders on 
stolidity, or those morbid spirits, whose 
mental food, like an epicure’s game, must 
savour, tant soit peu, of the charnel. 

This extraordinary piece serves to connect 
the first with the second class of Poe’s 
fictions. His appeals to the terrible are very 
frequent, but very unequal in their success. 
They are, as might be. expected, best when 
he invokes the aid of the supernatural, with- 
out attempting to explain it away. Nothing 
is more unsatisfactory than a ghost story 
resolved into a heated imagination or a 
sliding panel; while the writer who will 
handle the subject with firm faith in its 
reality, can hardly fail of making a poem, even 
if his deficiency in constructive skill should 
prevent the accomplishment of a coherent 
fiction. Poe hardly seems to have believed 
in ghosts in the abstract, butt he had read 
Tieck’s story, ‘ Der Klausenburg,’ and become 
fully impressed with the poetry, perhaps with 
the truth, of the leading idea of that remark- * 
able performance. . The notion that Death 
himself is powerless against Will, that the 
sot! may, if so resolved at the parting hour, 
refuse to pass the boundary of the other 
world, and, an unearthly thing, yet dwell upon 
the earth—this belief fascinated him to 
monomania. He can hardly be said to have 
actually entertained it, yet he would not dis- 
miss it altogether. It colours many of his 
more imaginative productions, is broadly 
implied in ‘Mr. Augustus Bedlo,’ and ex- 

ressly taught in ‘Morella’ and ‘ Ligeia.’ 

otwithstanding the obvious imitation of 
‘Der Klausenburg,’ the latter is sufficiently 
characteristic to be adduced as a specimen of 
the natural workings of the author’s mind 
when he was allowed to be himself unwarped 
by the needs of the hour, or the craving to 
display his ingenuity. The hero’s first love, 
the Lady Ligeia, expires in his arms, pas- 
sionately battling against death to the last, 
and resolved, if Will avail her aught, to live 
again even in the flesh. Delirious with grief, 
he awakes, as from a feverish dream, to find 
himself the husband of the Lady Rowena, to 
hate her, and sigh for Ligeia, or Ligeia’s 
spectre. In a palace, such as opium-eaters 
behold in their dreams—a fairy nest of gold 
and velvet and myrrh—Rowena falls danger- 
ously ill. Her malady is at a crisis :— 

‘« She appeared to be fainting, and no attendants 
were within call. I remembered where was de- 
posited a decanter of light wine which had been 
ordered by her physicians, and hastened across the 
chamber to procure it. But as I stepped beneath 
the light of the censer, two circumstances of a 
startling nature attracted my attention. I had 
felt that some palpable though invisible object had 
passed lightly by my person, and I saw that there 
lay upon the golden carpet, in the very middle of 
the rich lustre from the censer, a shadow, a faint 
indefinite shadow of angelic aspect, such as might 
be fancied for the shadow of a shade, But I was 
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wild with the excitement of an immoderate dose of 
opium, and heeded these things little, nor spoke of 
them to Rowena. Having found the wine I re- 
crossed the chamber, and poured out a gobletful, 
which I held to the lips of the fainting lady. She 
had now partially recovered, however, and took 
the vessel herself, while I sunk upon an ottoman 
near me, with my eyes fastened upon her person. 
It was then that I was distinctly aware of a gentle 
footfall upon the carpet, and near the couch, and 
as Rowena was in the act of raising the cup to her 
lips, I saw, or may have dreamed that I saw, fall 
within the goblet, as from some invisible spring 
bubbling in the air, three or four drops of a bril- 
liant ruby-coloured fluid.” 

The lady dies, poisoned by the ghost. How 
she was laid upon a couch pending the fune- 
ral, and lived and died by turns throughout 
the night, till morning came and Rowena was 
Ligeia—at these! passages of terror we can 
do no more than hint. Mere terror, how- 
ever, is by no means the leading impression 
of the tale, it is rather one of indefinable mys- 
tery, flattering the imagination with hints of 
a spectral and undiscovered world. Notwith- 
standing the phantastic character of the sub- 
ject, the story leaves a strong impression of 
actuality, partly due to the minuteness of the 
accompanying details, but more to the real 
sincerity of the writer. Poe imparts as much 
character to his shadowy as to his substantial 
creations. He did not consider that a spec- 
tre’s lack of body was any reason for depriv- 
ing it of a soul. The personages of some 
authors are mere phantoms—his phantoms 
are well-marked personages. 

Perhaps his ghosts have more character 
_ than his men. We have already alluded to 

his obvious study of Tieck, a writer whom he 
resembles in several respects, and in none 
more than in the perfect sameness of his 
heroes. Tieck never drew more than one 
really well-defined male personage, who ap- 
pears in every one of his fictions under a 
slight disguise, which never goes beyond the 
colour of the domino. When the great Ger- 
man laid down his pen for ever, the visionary 
creation of his brain took ship for America, 
and quartered himself upon Edgar Allan Poe. 
With a change, no doubt, the dove-like por- 
tion of his composition was exchanged for the 
attributes of the raven, the fair German rose 
for the American cypress, tallest of its tribe. 
But the groundwork of the character was left 
intact, and the readers of Tieck who would like 
to know what Emfi would have done had he 
chanced to murder his uncle, or how Wilhelm 
would have gratified an inclination to disinter 
a deceased young lady for the sake of her 
teeth, may advantageously consult ‘ The Tell- 
tale Heart’ and ‘ Berenice,’ two of the best of 
the tales in which Poe abstains from invoking 
the aid of the supernatural. ‘The Black 
Cat’ is a more impressive conception still, 
but one in which Horror has transgressed the 
legitimate limits of Art. The demon is evoked 
not to reveal treasure, but his own ugliness. 

The third division does not call for much 

remark. Incomparably the finest of the 
rhapsodies, in which Poe gave plan and plot 
to the winds, and permitted himself to say 
whatever occurred to him at the moment, is 
-*The Colloquy of Monos and Una.’ In this 
singular piece, the sensations of a body aban- 
doned by the principle of life, and feebly con- 
scious of its own decay, are detailed with the 
lurid and sinister brilliancy of a corpse-candle. 
Of the humorous tales, the only one deserv- 
ing of particular mention is, ‘ Never bet the 
Devil your Head,’ which important moral 
lesson is enforced} with a sarcastic, dryness 


and sepulchral drollery highly characteristic 


this nature we shall venture to apply a pas- 
sage of his own :— 


* And as the Demon made an end of his story, 
he fell back within the cavity of his tomb and 
laughed. And I could not laugh with the Demon, 
and he cursed me because I could not laugh. And 
the lynx which dwelleth for ever in the tomb came 
out therefrom, and lay down at the feet of the 
Demon, and looked at him steadily in the face.” 


We have not much space to devote to Poe’s 
critical and philosophical writings. His prin- 
cipal achievement of the latter description is 
the ‘ Eureka,’ of which we can only observe, 
that a careful perusal leaves us in as much 
doubt as ever, what, as Mr. Meagles would 
say, he has eurekaed. As a critic, he is con- 
stantly giving evidence of great acumen and 
precision of thought,— qualities which are 
especially manifest in his analysis of his own 
jive Ba poem, ‘ The Raven,’ and his 
review of Dickens’s ‘ Barnaby Rudge.’ He 
is also entitled to the great merit of having 
clearly seen and clearly expressed the proper 
object of poetry, which he defines as the 
creation of beauty, and by no means, as Ben 
Jonson would have it, the instruction of man- 
kind in the reason of things. It is truly won- 
derful that the latter opinion should ever have 
been maintained, considering that it makes 
Pope’s ‘ Essay on Criticism’ the finest poem 
in the world, and Keats’s ‘ Eve of St. Agnes’ 
no poem at all. No doubt the splendour of a 
fine conception or description is greatly en- 
hanced by being linked with a fine moral,— 
witness Tennyson’s ‘ Palace of Art,’ and it is 
true that the intensity of Poe’s polemic against 
the utilitarian school led him to unduly depre- 
ciate the importance of this consideration. 
Yet he is sound on essentials, and his remarks 
on the theory of the art are no less valuable 
to the student than his observations on the 
subordinate points of metre and rhythm, which 
are often of incomparable tastefulness and 
subtlety. His own poems have been already 
noticed in this journal. 

We have said nothing of his life, the un- 
happiness of which was almost entirely 
chargeable upon himself. That angelic wo- 
men should, even in his lowest estate, have 
** covered his fault with their kisses, and loved 
him still the same,” is doubtless a point in his 
favour, as it shows that he cannot have been 
entirely destitute of amiability. Much, very 
much, is doubtless to be attributed to inborn 
vice of temperament, uncorrected by training. 
Still, after every allowance, much remains to 
gratify the many of narrow heart and narrow 
brain, who, conscious of their inability to 
place themselves on the level of genius, hear 
with malignant satisfaction whatever seems 
calculated to degrade it to their own. But 
this is a satisfaction they shall never receive 
from any essay of ours. It is sufficient to 
know that Poe wrote ‘The Raven,’ and that 
he is no more. 








The Education of Character ; with Hints on 
Moral Training. By Mrs. Ellis. Murray. 

Tus book is like one of those troubled dreams 
in which we are always on the point of seizing 
something which still eludes our grasp. In 
every page we meet with premises without 
conclusions, and trains of thought indicated, 
but never argued out to their results. The 
writer, it is true, adopts that system of defini- 
tion and classification, which was invented for 





the purpose of avoiding confusion ; but things 


of the author. To his other productions of | 





men 


so dissimilar are included in the same cate. 
gories, and principles are defined with such g 
magnanimous disregard of their essential at. 
tributes, that these scientific arrangements 
serve only to make confusion worse cop. 
founded. If Mrs. Ellis had contented herself 
with giving us the results of her observations 
in a practical and unpretending form, we 
pa 2 robably have had tothank her formany 
useful Gate; but she has not been satisfied 
with this humble function, and the conse. 
quence is, that her incorrect use of scientific 
phraseology cannot but offend the learned, 
while it will render her book unintelligible to 
the general reader. 

The following statement is an average spe- 
cimen of Mrs. Ellis’s mode of generalization, 
and an example of the great danger of at. 
tempting it, not only with insufficient know. 
ledge, but without the power requisite for so 
difficult an operation :— 

**Crime,” says Mrs. Ellis, ‘‘as it is brought 
inte our courts of justice, and as its history fills 
our public journals, is for the most part a violent 
acting out of the first principle of human nature— 
selflove. It is seldom pure malignity, or the in- 
jury of others without some selfish end to serve; 
for even in cases of revenge, it is self which hag 
been first injured or insulted, and the dignity of 
self which demands vengeance. As being based 
upon the principle of self-love, crime differs but 
little from what mankind are busily and earnestly 
doing every day, excepting only that it pays no 
regard to the higher principles of justice and right. 
The standard really aimed at by the criminal may 
be precisely the same as the standard aimed at by 
the respectable man.” 

Now all this inextricable confusion, and, 
indeed, dangerous doctrine, here cited, might 
have, been avoided if Mrs. Ellis, before she 
ventured into these depths, had made ac- 
quaintance with a few of the elementary prin- 
ciples of moral philosophy. Butler and Adam 
Smith would have shown her that self-love, 
ey so called, is not the principle of 

uman nature which determines the will, or 
which is, as she expresses it, the “ governing 
motive.” They would have shown her that 
there are certain affections whose gratification 
tends to the good of others, and other affec- 
tions or propensities whose gratification ends 
in self; that both these classes of affections 
are inherent in our nature, and crave to be 
gratified, but that the gratification of the 
one tends to virtue, and the gratification of 
the other to vice. That all, however, are 
properly subjected to the ruling principle of 
conscience, which she absurdly calls “con- 
scientiousness,” and classes with benevolence. 
When Mrs. Ellis, therefore, tells us that the 
criminal and the just man are both aiming 
at the same standard, whatever that may 
mean, she might just as well have said that 
they both eat and drink, which is nothing 
very new. Both, it is true, seek to gratify 
their natural affections and propensities ; 
only—and in this lies the whole gist of the 
matter—the criminal habitually delights in the 
gratification of his lower propensities, and the 
just man in the gratification of the higher 
affections, and, moreover, suffers the ruling 
power of conscience to regulate the exercise 
of the whole. What Mrs. Ellis probably 
means to say is, that many persons whose 
conduct appears outwardly moral, are re- 
strained from crime, not by conscience, but 
by the fear of punishment. 

In the chapter on Principles of Moral 
Training, the application of artificial rewards 
and punishments as an instrument of educa- 


t tion seems to be absolutely condemned as 
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useless, if not injurious, on the ground that 
they bear no resemblance to the rewards and 

unishments of real life. We could hardly 
Exave our own eyes when we came to this 
statement; we shall therefore quote it:— 
“Beyond this, the artificial rewards and 
punishments usually applied as stimulants 
and correctives to the young, bear no resem- 
blance whatever to the rewards and punish- 
‘ments they will afterwards meet with in the 
world, and hence are extremely defective, if 
not absolutely injurious, in the moral training 
of youth. The prizes which society offers 
are for the successful, not the deserving.” 
Society and our public schools and universi- 
ties are surely at one in this respect. The 
knowledge of a man’s painstaking indus- 
try will not, it is true, save him from being 
coughed down in the House if he be irre- 
trievably dull; but neither will it secure a 
senior wranglership, if it is not seconded by 
natural abilities. But further, the rewards 
at our schools, as well as those which society 
confers in real life, are in the long run for- 
feited by flagrant immorality ; and in the 
average run of intellect industry will secure 
a certain measure of success. Now, industry 
is in itself a moral virtue, and idleness a 
moral wrong, in a youth sent to school or 
college by his parents with the expressed 
understanding that he is to work. There 
may be exceptions, but this is certainly the 
general rule, both in our public schools and 
in real life. 

Again, we are told at page 227, that “the 
aroidance of evil has nothing whatever to do 
with the following after good, any more than 
the mere avoiding of a river or a precipice 
has to do with reaching the summit ‘of a 
mountain.” Does Mrs. Ellis really believe 
that any human being could so subdue the 
lower propensities of his nature as to “ cease 
to do evil” without by the very same process 
“learning to do well?” Is it conceivable 
that while the evil passions were being 
conquered the higher affections should re- 
main in a state of torpor? The thing is 
impossible. He who has a conscience un- 
stained with evil has advanced far indeed in 
the ascent to virtue—nay, must have already 
attained its summit. 

In a work which aims at such scientific 
exactness as this, a certain philosophical dig- 
nity of style is of course not neglected. It is 
as necessary to the character of the book as 
a long beard to one of Lucian’s philosophers. 
This stilted style, however, too often produces 
ambiguity and tautology. In the following 
sentence, for instance, we have love, kindness, 
affection, benevolence, and charity, used in 
such a vague way, that after reading the pas- 
sage over and over again, we can hardly yet 
understand it. ‘For example,” says Mrs. 
Ellis, illustrating the confusion of ideas into 
which mothers fall, “the mother sometimes 
supposes that love is synonymous with kind- 
ness, or that affection necessarily includes 
benevolence and charity.” In this passage, 
in the first place, either the word “ benevo- 
lence” or the word “ charity” is redundant— 
in morals they mean the same affection. 
Love is not synonymous, indeed, with kind- 
ness; but kindness is one of the outward 
manifestations of love. Mrs. Ellis seems here 
to take affection in the signification of an affec- 
tionate manner ; but in its vulgar acceptation 
it certainly means love, and in exact and scien- 
tific language bears a much wider interpreta- 
tion. The mother then would be right, in com- 


meant charity ; for charity is merely a word 
of Latin origin signifying love. 

In another very magniloquent passage, 
which winds up a chapter recommending that 
our public schools should be under the direc- 
tion of two head masters, we read of ‘‘ mutual 
minds.” ‘In the carrying out of any 
laudable purpose, the union and support of 
mutual minds is of unspeakable value; but 
the loftier are our aims, the nobler our efforts, 
the more glorious our hopes, the closer and 
dearer does such union then become, and the 
more necessary as well as precious is such 
support.” 

his is such a specimen of English as we 
seldom meet with. But we will pursue the 
subject no further. The task of finding fault 
is not an agreeable one, particularly when we 
feel that our author is guided by the best 
intentions, and might do much for the cause 
of education if she would endeavour to do less. 





Letters from Head- Quarters; or, the Reali- 
ties of the War in the Crimea. By an 
Officer on the Staff. 2 vols. Murray. 

Tue brilliant newspaper narratives of the war 
which, from day to day, thrilled the heart of 
the country, having fulfilled the temporary pur- 
pose for which they were intended, are already 
laid aside. When History begins to collect 
her materials, she will apply to other and 
very different sources. A luminous survey 
of the operations of the army by a Gibbon 
or a Macaulay, would be of less value, after 
the excitement had passed away, than the 
simplest journal of an officer who had served 
through the campaign. In such a journal we 
must expect to find the picturesque element 
subordinate to matters of fact, and rhetorical 
glitter of less account than accuracy of detail. 
But these are exactly the qualities which the 
public desiderate now that the fever of ex- 
pectation is over. We have had more than 
enough of pictures of the war by civilians ; 
what we now want is a scientific exposition of 
its principal events by a competent military 
man. 

It would be too much to assert that the 
volumes before us supply that want. They will 
be read, nevertheless, with interest, as a useful 
contribution to the history of the war, taken 
strictly in its military aspects. The writer 
was on the staff of Lord Raglan, and had not 
only excellent opportunities of being ac- 
quainted with what was going forward in the 
camp, but of knowing the opinions by which 
the central councils were agitated, and the 
practical difficulties against which the allied 
generals had to contend—difficulties frequently 
of a nature which military men alone could 
fully comprehend. The work consists of letters 
written to friends at home, with occasional 
extracts from ajournal, to fill up and connect 
the events. Some slight additions appear to 
have been afterwards made here and there, 
for the purpose of rendering particular de- 
scriptions more clear and full; but, upon 
the whole, the freshness and fidelity of the 
original correspondence is preserved un- 
impaired throughout. , 

The first thing that will strike the reader 
upon glancing over these volumes, is the extra- 
ordinary difference of tone by which they are 
distinguished from the newspaper accounts of 
the war. It would be impossible to conceive 
two narratives more violently opposed to each 
other than Mr. Russell’s and that of the Staff 
Officer. According to the former, everything 





mon parlance, if she supposed that affection 





latter represents the camp, with such excep: 
tions as must occur even under the mosb 
favourable circumstances, to have been kept 


in excellent condition. Mr. Russell insists 
that the French were infinitely better off 
than the English; the Staff Officer pledges 
himself not only to the fact that the , 
were much worse off, but that they were 
well aware of it, and constantly expressed 
their consciousness of our superior arrange~ 
ments. Mr. Russell complains of the supine- 
ness of Lord Raglan, and asserts that he 
seldom appeared amongst the soldiers, and 
rarely went to Balaklava; while the Staff 
Officer describes Lord Raglan as living in a 
state of perpetual activity. These are merely 
samples of some of the salient points of con- 
tradiction ; but the same conflict of judgment 
enters into the minutest details. In short, 
no single circumstance presented the same 
aspect at head-quarters and in the quarters 
of ‘* Our Correspondent.” 
The Staff Officer passed through all the - 
scenes of the war, from the landing at Galli- 
poli to the death of Lord Raglan; saw and 
conversed with most of the distinguished 
persons holding high appointments in both 
armies; and, being attached to the person of 
the Commander-in-Chief, was mixed up in 
all the actions that took place in the Crimea: 
His descriptions of the battles and skir+ 
mishes, of the work in the trenches, and’the 
hardships and labours of the troops, are 
gute lucid, and never heightened in the 
colouring. The account he’ gives of the 
battle of the Alma, without ascending to any 
flights of pictorial embellishment, is vivi 
and perspicuous, tracing, with instructivé 
precision, the relative positions and movements 
of the'troops on both sides, and showing the 
fluctuations of the engagement throughout its 
entire course to its triumphant termination. 
The maps that accompany these descriptions 
are extremely useful, and, by the help of the 
letter-press, bring the scenes clearly before 
us. We need not traverse ground already 
so familiar to the public ; but, referring the 
reader to the work itself for more general 
matter, confine ourselves to a few striking 
characteristic passages. 

At a ball given at Pera, the author met St. 
Arnaud and Prince Napoleon, of whom he 
gives the following sketch :— 


“TI was presented to Marshal St. Arnaud and 
Prince Napoleon ; the latter is most wonderfully 
like the pictures one has seen of his Uncle in his 
younger days. I think he affects his attitudes and 
dress as much as practicable. He was dressed 
in a French General’s uniform, viz., tail-coat 
buttoned up to the chin, white inexpressibles, and 
Napoleon boots. He stood generally with his arms 
folded, and had a lock of hair falling over his fore- 
head, as you so often see represented in picturesof 
Napoleon I. His manner is good, gentle, and 
courteous, and altogether one receives a favourable 
impression of him on first acquaintance. Marshal 
St. Arnaud is very different in every way; so 
energetic and demonstrative in manner, he gives 
you the idea of an actor ; talks very fast, whether 
in French or broken English, and is withal most 
goodnatured.” 

Soon after the arrival of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Sultan gave a grand banquet, at 
which all the principal generals were present. 
The Sultan received his guests in a reception- 
room, but retired before dinner was an- 
nounced, as he is not permitted to eat with 
giaours :— 

“*T thought he looked foolish ; he israther fat, 
with a very vacant expression of countenance, and 





in the English camp was wrong; while the 


| dressed simply, with no ornament whatever; he 
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was followed by a large staff of fat pashas and 

in magnificent uniforms. Some one told me 
he was in the habit of drinking, and that at this 
time of the evening he is rarely sober.” 


When intelligence reached Varna that the 
Russians had raised the siege of Silistria, the 
writer was sent with special despatches to 
Omer Pasha, whom he reached at last after a 
— of some difficulty and fatigue. Going 
over the Russian parallels and approaches, 
he was particularly struck by their strength 
and extent ; and he describes all the Russian 
works as being remarkable for their admi- 
rable construction. Muscovite discipline 
appears to be equal to their skill in 
engineering :— 

“The Russian retreat must have been admirably 
managed; they had but one bridge over the 
Danube, and yet in one night they moved the 
greater part of their infantry, from 30,000 to 
40,000 men, and all their siege-train across the 
river! I went all over the ground they had 
camped on, and yet could not find a single arm of 
any sort, or any uniform or accoutrements, left 
behind.” 


Omer Pasha received him with great 
civility, and asked him many questions about 
Lord Raglan, for whom he professed the 
greatest regard. Omer was attended by an 
enormous staff of officers, pipe-bearers, and 
grooms, leading spare horses. His cortege 
was formed of three carriages-and-four, one 
of which, a kind of close barouche, was sup- 
posed to be occupied by “Mrs. O. P.” It 
seems that Omer Pasha is a wag, and amongst 
many jokes he cracked with our author, told 
him that when the war was over he should 
visit England, and marry an English miss! 
*T don’t know,” adds the writgy,,..‘‘what 
would become of the present Mrs.,0..P.” 

Early in July, orders were received at 
Varna for the invasion of the Crimea, and Sir 
George Brown was sent off on a cruise, to in- 
vestigate the coast, with a view to choose a 
spot for debarkation. Great differences of 
opinion prevailed as to the policy of this mea- 
sure. St. Arnaud, Admiral Dundas, and 
Lord De Ros were against it; and when it 
eame to be carried into execution, it would 
appear that Admiral Dundas threw some im- 
age in the way of the expedition. 

very day’s delay, once the expedition 
had been Dpmmninss upon, was injurious, and 
by haggling for a few hundred pounds over 
the purchase of flat-bottomed boats for land- 
ing the troops, Admiral Dundas is stated to 
have increased the unavoidable delay at a 
daily cost of thousands. The writer does 
not hesitate to throw considerable blame on 
that officer; he tells us that he was highly 
unpopular in the fleet ; that he was considered 
slow, and an‘old woman; and that when the 
troops reached the Crimea, he was solely 
responsible for the delay which took place 
in the landing :— 

«* By ten o'clock the French had upwards of 
6000 men landed and we about 70! Our being so 
slow in landing was entirely the fault of Admiral 
Dundas. He has been from the first against the 
expedition, and has predicted all sorts of disasters, 

- and, now that he sees everything is likely to go 
well, he does all in his power to thwart and annoy 
Sir Edmund Lyons and Lord Raglan. In the 
first place, he stood four miles out to sea instead of 
remaining in the centre of our fleet, the place 
where he had agreed to be, and then shortly before 
the landing he signalled for four of our ships of the 
line to come outside and look at nothing. The 
consequence was, that all their boats were absent 
from that time till two in the afternoon.” 


The landing, however, was at last suc- 








eessfully effected, and the troops at once 
spread their camp for several miles over the 
country. Some special traits of national cha- 
racter are thrown up by the contrast presented 
between the head-quarters of the allied com- 
manders :— 


‘Lord Raglan took up his quarters during the 
day on some rising ground near the landing-place. 
His camp is a very modest affair, consisting of one 
small marquee for himself, abell-tent for stores, &c., 
a bell-tent which acts as a sort of military office. His 
personal staff have each got what are called dog- 
kennel tents, being about the size of those canine 
residences. Voild tout. Marshal St. Arnaud, on 
the contrary, has everything on a grand scale. He 
has a large marquee as his sleeping-room, another 
as his sitting-room, an immense Algerine tent as a 
dining-room, and all his staff and attendants are 
equally well off in proportion to their respective 
ranks.” 

The following incident is striking. We are 
now in the valley of the Alma, with the Rus- 
sians in full force on the heights before us, 
the French forming up on the precipitous 
ground on our right, and the English spread- 
ing over the low ground, and ready for the 
word of command to cross the river :— 


‘‘Lord Raglan had placed himself, with his 
staff, in front of the troops, and I must tell you 
that by this time the staff had grown to three 
times its proper number: that is to say, every 
officer of the commissariat or medical department 
who had a quadruped chose to join the head- 
quarter staff, as probably the best position for 
seeing the battle. I should think there could not 
have been less than fifty or sixty mounted officers. 
This great number began to be a nuisance, as it 
perpetually obstructed the view, and they crowded 
round the Commander-in-Chief in a manner that 
in any other service would have been thought 
highly impertinent, and resented accordingly. 
Some one suggested to Lord Raglan that it would 
be as well to hint that those gentlemen not actually 
serving on the staff had better move off. How- 
ever, Lord Raglan, with his usual good-nature, 
said, ‘Let them stay; and then added, ‘You 
know, directly we get under fire, those not obliged 
will depart, you may rely upon it.’ Lord Raglan 
was quite right. In two minutes the first shot was 
fired against us by the enemy. I looked at my 
watch ; it was exactly 14 p.M. The shot, which 
was evidently fired at the staff (the only body of 
horsemen in sight, and the most advanced), fell 
short, and bounded over us with a whiz that made 
many duck their heads. You should have seen 
the hangers-on scattered in all directions. There 
was no more crowding round Lord Raglan.” 


’ 


One of the “vulgar errors,” or “idle re- 
ports,” corrected by our author is, that the 
famous flank movement after the battle was 
taken against the opinion of Sir Edmund 
Lyons. This is altogether a mistake. The 
measure was proposed by Sir John Burgoyne, 
and strongly supported by Lord Raglan and 
St. Arnaud, at a time when it was impossible 
even to take council with the admiral :— 

‘¢T have seen it stated im more than one account 
that Sir Edmund Lyons was much opposed to the 
‘flank march,’ and strongly urged various reasons 
against it. This could hardly have been the case, 
for no idea of it had been entertained until it was 
proposed by Sir John Burgoyne at the council of 
war held by the allied generals on the same morn- 
ing that the march commenced, at which Sir Ed- 
mund Lyons was not present; and consequently 
he must have been entirely ignorant of the pro- 
jected movement until it was actually in course of 
execution. Besides, the manner in which he re- 
ceived Lord Raglan on his arrival at Balaklava (as 
above stated) proves that he highly admired the 
‘flank march.’” 


Such readers as have made themselves fami- 
liar with the nature of the ground upon which 





the Allies were encamped about Sebastopol 
its broken surface, its clumps and patches of 
rock, its hillocks and ravines, will eppreciate 


the following adventure in the trenches :— 

“Soon after four this morning (13th) I got up 
and rode down to the trenches to see what work 
had been done during the night, and also after- 
wards to visit the out-pickets and try and get a 
sketch of the ground some way in advance of our 
trenches. It was pitch dark, and not very easy to 
find one’s way ; however, I arrived all right at 
our farthest out-lying picket, and then advanced 
on foot to our most advanced sentries. Knowing 
that. before me there was somewhere a high rock, 
which I had observed the day before, I made a 
guess and fortunately came upon it, and, clamber- 
ing to the top, lay down to wait for daylight. In 
a quarter of an hour it came, and I found myself 
in a most commanding position for seeing the 
enemy's works ; I was on a rocky excrescence, at 
the top of the ravine between the English and 
French attacks, but some five hundred yards in 
advance of both. I proceeded t6 make an eye- 
sketch of the enemy’s batteries, and succeeded in 
some measure in doing so for some time, when I 
heard ‘ping, ping!’ close to my ears, and found I 
had been discovered by some Russian sharpshooters 
on picket, who were now taking very deliberate 
aim at me. Of course I retreated as fast as pos- 
sible, and fortunately escaped untouched to my 
horse, who was we!l concealed in a hollow.” 

The Staff Officer does not throw any new 
light on the Balaklava charge. His account 
of it coincides, in all the main particulars, 
with that which has already been laid before 
the public by others. Captain Nolan appears, 
according to the writer, to have totally mis- 
understood his instructions, and Lord Lucan, 
instead of acting on his discretion in a matter 
attended by inevitable destruction, considered 
that‘ he was ound to charge the enemy. Lord 
Cardigan remonstrated against the attack, but 
was compelled to obey orders. In the account 
here given of the charge, the writer indicates 
that Lord Cardigan was carried away from the 
enemy’s guns by the fright of his—horse :— 

“Nolan was the first man killed: some grape- 
shot hit him in the chest: his horse turned and 
carried him to the rear through our advancing 
squadrons. His screams were heard far above the 
din of battle, and he fell dead from his saddle near 
the spot where the order had been given for the 
charge. The pace of our cavalry increased every 
moment, until they went thundering along the 
valley, making the ground tremble beneath them. 
The awful slaughter that was going on, from the 
fire the enemy poured into them, apparently did 
not check their career. On they went, headlong 
to the death, disregarding aught but the object of 
their attack. At length they arrived at the guns, 
their numbers sadly thinned, but the few that re- 
mained made fearful havoc amongst the enemy's 
artillerymen. Scarce a man escaped, except those 
who crept under their gun-carriages, and thus put 
themselves out of the reach of our men’s swords. 
This was the moment when a general was most 
required, but unfortunately Lord Cardigan was 
not then present. On coming up to the battery 
(as he afterwards himself described it), a gun was 
fired close to him, and for a moment he thought 
his leg was gone. Such was not the case, as he 
remained unhurt ; however, his horse took fright 
—swerved round—and galloped off with him to the 
rear, passing on the way by the 4th Light Dra- 
goons and 8th Hussars before those regiments got 
up to the battery.” 

A little scene at the outposts on the Inker- 
mann line, in the depth of the winter, gives 
palpable life to a large class of incidents on 
the skirts of the different camps. It is quite 
dramatic in its way :— 

‘* A few nights ago, when it was very cold, our 
men on sentry in front of Inkermann observed 
several Russian soldiers coming towards them 
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without arms, and they naturally supposed them 
to be deserters ; but, on their approaching nearer, 
they made signs that they wanted a light for their 
pipes, which one of our men gave them, and then 
they stayed a few minutes talking to our sentries, 
or rather trying to do so, the conversation being 
something after this wise :— 


“1st Russian soldier—‘ Englise bono !’ 

‘1st English soldier—‘ Ruskie bono !’ 

“2nd Russian soldier—‘ Francis bono !’ 

“2nd English soldier—‘ Bono !’ 

‘8rd Russian soldier—‘ Oslem no bono!’ 

‘¢3rd English soldier—‘ Ah, ah! Turk no bono !’ 

‘*1st Russian soldier—‘ Oslem !’ making a face, 
and spitting on the ground, to show his contempt. 

“1st English soldier—‘Turk!’ pretending to 
run away, as if frightened, upon which all the 
party go into roars of laughter, and then, after 
shaking hands, they retire to their respective 
beats.” 


Canrobert’s character is touched upon in 
many passages, and not much to the advan- 
tage of that general, whose great fault appears 
to have been indecision. Pelissier, on the con- 
trary, was distinguished rather by an excess 
of firmness. He was not liked by the army, 
because they knew that he did not care at 
what sacrifice of life he carried his objects. 
Of the two, Canrobert is described as being 
the inferior general, but the more amiable 
man. Lord Raglan is the object of the 
writer’s unbounded veneration. His kind- 
ness rendered him the idol of the army ; and 
if the statements here given respecting his 
conduct be strictly true, and open to no very 
large exceptions, the reports published about 
his neglect of the interests of the soldier, and 
his indifference to the condition of the camp, 
are absolutely false. In the daily entries of 
the Staff Officer, we find Lord Raglan con 
stantly visiting the hospitals, looking after 
the men, riding about amongst the tents, and 
dispensing an infinite variety of acts of kind- 
ness and watchful protection. To many of 
the statements published in ‘ The Times’ the 
writer gives a point-blank contradiction, of 
which take the Pilowing as an example :— 

“I see in one of the last ‘ Times’ it is stated 
that we had borrowed from the French 25,000 
great-coats for the use of the troops ; this is totally 
untrue : when the winter clothing for the French 
army arrived, General Canrobert sent Lord Rag- 
lan two sheepskin coats as specimens of that 
article provided for the French. I suppose this is 
the foundation of the ‘Times’ correspondent’s 
report. Then the same newspaper informs us that 
‘the French and Turks are nearly all hutted, but 
none of English :’ two or three days ago 270 huts, 
capable of holding between 5000 and 6000 men, were 
officially reported as having been put up in the 
English army. I have never yet seen a French 
hut, except a few at the French Head-quarters for 
the use of the general Staff, but I understand that 
some have arrived a few days ago at Kamiesch.” 


A still more extraordinary mistake com- 
mitted by ‘The Times,’ was the memorable 
statement that the noble English army was 
reduced, by neglect and other. causes, to 
15,000 men. The Staff Officer furnishes de- 
tails to prove that at this very time the total 
effective force amounted to 30,596; and that 
the grand total, including sick, wounded, and 
convalescent, amounted to 45,396! 

It is for facts such as these that the book 
will be found valuable by all persons who 
desire to ascertain the truth respecting mili- 
tary details, which are either misrepresented 
or misunderstood by popular writers. The 
merit of the Staff Officer is not that of a 
littérateur, although he always ‘writes sen- 
sibly and to the purpose; but of a soldier 





who had access to accurate information, and 
who knows how to place it clearly before the 
public. 





The Course of Time. By Robert Pollok, 
A.M. Illustrated by Birket Foster, John 
Tenniel, and J. R. Clayton. Blackwoods. 

The Book of Job. Illustrated with Fifty 
Engravings from Drawings by John Gil- 
bert, and with Explanatory Notes and 
Parallels. Nisbet and Co. 

The Lord of the Isles. Ullustrated by nume- 
rous Engravings on Wood, from Drawings 
by Birket Foster and John Gilbert. Edin- 
burgh: A. and C. Black. 


Wuatr is to be said of a poem that has already 
gone through twenty editions ;—a poem for 
the copyright of which 25002. were paid, yet 
left the publisher more than contented with 
his bargain? “Criticism and panegyric are 
alike unneeded; the world has pronounced 
upon it a judgment of unanimous admiration,” 
says the enthusiastic author of the Memoir 
prefixed to the present volume, an opinion to 
which we by no means subscribe. “ The 
world” is a big word, and means something 
more than the patient and persevering few 
who can read Pollok, and believe him a 
Milton. Whatever good sound “ criticism” 
might produce upon Pollok’s admirers, 
clearly “ panegyric” would be superfluous, 
for only a strong enthusiasm could carry them 
theoigh so many cantos of bad theology and 
heavy blank verse. Time tries all, and the 
Course of that great winnower of reputations 
may be left to put the poem that bears its name 
in its right place, and to show whether popu- 
larity is fame. Popular it unquestionably is, 
and the publishers“have done their best to 
make the book as attractive externally, as its 
contents are “inspiring and elevating” (vide 
Memoir) to a certain class of readers. ‘ The 
Course of Time,’ says the Memoir, “ now re- 
ceives the highest tribute a publisher can be- 
stow, or which a work can receive, in appearing 
in its present form, profusely illustrated by the 
best talent which the art of Design can place 
at the service of Poetry,”—a proposition 
which involves these two very questionable 
postulates—first, that the best way to do 
honour to a poem is to fill it with illustrations; 
and, next, that Messrs. Tenniel, Clayton, and 
Foster are the best of illustrators! The for- 
mer of these positions we have no inclination 
to discuss ; our business is exclusively with 
the latter, and the art of Design would indeed 
he at a low ebb if what this writer says were 
true. Of Mr. Foster we have already spoken 
as an illustrator on many occasions. His 
designs for this volume are excellent, and 
he only fails when he leaves Nature, as she 
is to be seen in strath and stream, upland 
and forest glade, to portray ideal land- 
scapes, where he reminds us of Turner and 
Martin, but only to his own disadvantage. 
In the drawings, either of Mr. Tenniel or 
Mr. Clayton, we see little to admire, and 
much to condemn. Let us hope that this 
and some other illustrated books of the season 
may never reach the Continent. What 
are German and French artists to think 
of us, when they look at such designs as those 
of Mr. Clayton’s on pages 19, 46, 117, 153, 
179, 194, 241, and 328, and read that these 
are specimensof “the best talent which the art 
of Design can place at the service of Poetry P” 
What, too, are we to think of the poetical 
feeling of an artist, who illustrates a descrip- 
tion of the sea lying “ like beauty newly dead, 





so calm, so still, so lovely,” by a woodcut of 
a girl laid out in a coffin, upon trestles, with 
six very uncomfortable and ill-drawn indivi- 
duals huddled around it? Some of Mr. Ten- 
niel’s designs are not without a and 
they are always carefully drawn. To our 
minds, however, there is a hardness of outline 
and heaviness of substance in the forms of 
his ideal figures. He appears to most advan- 
tage where he deals with everyday character 
and passion, as in the drawing on page 278. 
The book is got up with great taste in all that 
concerns typography, paper, and binding. If 
the illustrations had been fewer, it would 
have better deserved the popularity which it 
is sure to obtain; but whether it would have 
been equally popular who shall say? In the 
name of English art, however, we have felt 
bound to protest against the praise claimed 
for these specimens of it. 

THE reprint, by the Messrs. Nisbet, of ‘ The 
Book of Job’ is as attractive as beautiful 
yee. _ paper: and binding can make it. 

he parallels in the notes are novel and 
agreeably selected, and indeed the literary 
part of the volume is excellent. Of the 
illustrations it is enough to say that they are 
by Mr. Gilbert, who, amid the claims of that 
“art manufacture” which makes his hand so 
familiar to the public, has found time to dash 
off fifty sketches, which he thinks worthy of 
incorporation with the story of the Man of 
Uz. The fact speaks for itself. An artist 
worthy of the theme would not and could 
not have employed his pencil ip this free and 
easy way upon so grand awork. The pre- 
sent illustrations might be put into any 
oriental poem, and would be equally appli- 
cable. ey are sketchy and vapid, full of 
bad drawing and showy effects, and bear all 
the’‘mark#° of haste and want of study. 
Doeg Mr. Gilbert ever check himself against 
nature? We should think not, to judge by 
the singular specimens of natural history in 
this volume, and by the utterly impossible 
attitudes and actions of many of, his figures. 
Such drawings as these are intolerable 
in a poem which ranks with the two or 
three unapproachable masterpieces of anti- 
quity. In how different a spirit did the 
great painters of a former age approach a 
work of this class. No expense of thought 
or labour was spared to produce something 
which, if not up to the measure of the 
original, was at |e in harmony with it, 
and conceived in an earnest and reverential 
spirit. Two or three illustrations of ‘ The 

ook of Job’ would have been the work of 
months and months of meditation and labour. 
Now, a popular artist supplies illustra- 
tions to order, as Mr. Minton would supply 
the like number of tea-cups. In the one case 
the world had an Albert Durer, in the other 
it has Mr. John Gilbert. The scriptural 
books should not, we think, be converted 
into holiday presents. But if the passion 
for “illustration” is to extend to them, let 
the artists be selected with some regard to 
fitness, and let them do their work con- 
scientiously and with reverence. 

Tue scenery of the Western Highlands, 
in the midst of which the action of a great 
part of the ‘Lord of the Isles’ lies, furnishes 
copious materials for landscape illustration, 
which Mr. Foster has turned to admirable 
account. He has thoroughly caught the 
spirit of the Highland lochs and glens, and 
gemmed the pages of this volume thickly with 
a series of beautiful studies, which present 
a vivid panorama of the localities of the 
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poem. Such designs are, indeed, illustra- 
tion, and make this one of the best as well as 
most attractive gift books of the season. 
Mr. Gilbert’s designs are clever, but, as we 
have already had occasion to show, he does too 
much to do anything remarkable. Some of 
his sketches in this volume are spirited, and 
they are all effective. They will not, however, 
bear the scrutiny of a critical eye. The 
binding of this book is quite a study in 
design and workmanship to those who are 
eunning in the bibliopegist’s art, and reflects 
the highest credit upon Messrs. Leighton, 
Sons, and Hodge. As awhole, the volume is 
extremely beautiful, and combines all the 
requisites for a handsome gift-book. 











England's Greatness ; its Rise and Progress 
in Government, Laws, Religion, and Social 
Life, Agriculture, Commerce, and Manu- 
JSactures, Science, Literature, and the Arts, 
Srom the Earliest Period to the Peace of 
Paris. By J. Wade, V.P. Institute 
d'Afrique, Paris. Longman & Co, 

Tas is a book that many will read with 

preaste and profit, a book that, in all pro- 

ability, will see a second edition. ‘Should 
this be the case, the author may add to its 
value by making certain omissions. The 
half will be better than the whole. He 
should omit, at least, the whole of the re- 
marks upon Druidism, most of the eth- 
nology, and not a little of the archeology. 

He should omit, too, the preface, and he 

should change the title. at does such 

a term as England’s Greatness tell us? Little 

enough, What does it suggest? Some- 

fing very different from what the book 
itself supplies. The book itself, is neither 

more nor less than an ordinary narrative, a 

simple history of England. at it should 

contain a notice of our agriculture, manufac- 
tures, science, literature, fine arts, and useful 
arts, is nothing extraordinary. What decent 
history doesnot? Toignore them would bea 

blunder. Yet the author evidently makes a 

merit of not having done so. His preface, in 

short, is full of maresnests. The discovery 

that the three estates of the realm, or a 

constitution consisting of Kings, Lords, and 

Commons, is only one of the elements of the: 

papa of Great Britain, is one of them. 

t is another maresnest to discover that the 
industrial, intellectual, and artistical career 
of a country, as well as its civil and intellec- 
tual progress, must be taken into considera- 
tion. It is another to find out that Martin 

Luther was not the only agent of the Re- 

formation, but that a pioneer of the name of 

Wickliffe had something to do with it. 

We submit, that to announce the recogni- 
tion of such phenomena as these, as either a 
novelty or a characteristic, is to indulge in 

latitudes. What are they, and their like, 
that they should make the hundredth-and- 
first history of a country, better or more novel 
than the hundred that preceded it? It does 
no good to parade them in a preface, or to 
give them.prominence as preliminaries. Those 

- that read as they run know all about them. 
Those that write should dothe same. If not, 

their works will wear a disagreeable appear- 

ance of pretensiousness, by which the well- 
informed reader will be offended, and the 

Pupil misled. 

he science of civilization, whether general 
or in its application to some particular coun- 
of is one thing ; its history another. In 
. Wade's work we see nothing of the for- 








mer; much of the latter. The preface, however, 
prepares us for the contrary :— 

‘*The science of civilization is varied and exten- 
sive. It may be viewed in relation either to a 
fixed and eastern, or to a progressive and western, 
type of development ; under its onward aspect, 
whether its range is limited or indefinite, or whether 
it has a climax and prescribed period of meridian 
effulgence, receding into primitive torpor, rudeness 
and barbaric violence. Comparatively, it may be 
considered in relation to the superiority of modern 
over ancient refinement ; and next might be en- 
tertained the important problem on the more in- 
fluential causes of national elevation. Are they 
most dependent on climate or race ; on insular, 
continental, or other geographical position ; or, in 
a greater degree than on any of these material in- 
fluences, is a high and enduring state of public 
felicity most closely associated with the excellence 
of political and civil institutions, or of moral and 
religious dispensations? History, science, and 
classical learning afford ample elucidations of these 
several inquiries. But, tempting as this field of 
research undoubtedly is, I have considered it 
secondary to the more special and practical object 
I had in view ; though it would perhaps have been 
impossible to fix upon a more diversified, interest- 
ing, and instructive example of national evolution, 
than that afforded by the growth of the British 
Empire. 

‘In tracing the progress of British civilization, I 
have felt the expediency of deviating from a dis- 
tinguished French model. M. Guizot’s historical 
research, and his power both of analysis and gene- 
ralization, cannot be easily surpassed ; but,” &c. 


What has M. Guizot done that he should 
figure, in the way of contrast, in a work 
which, though well written, sensible, and, on 
the whole, safe, is neither profound nor ori- 
ginal ; but only the result of a praiseworthy 
familiarity with the profounder and more 
original of our recent writers ? 

‘* My aim has been definite, precise, and clear. 
It has been to supply a deficiency in English 
literature, and compendiously, but in sufficient 
breadth of facts and philosophy, to exemplify to 
the historical student, or more elaborate inquirer, 
the mystery of England’s power, diversified in- 
terests, and resplendent name. With what suc- 
cess I have done this I will not hazard an opinion. 
I am fully sensible of deficiencies, and only deeply 
conscious of an earnest desire to be complete, just, 
and true. Yet a devotion to my subject, from, per- 
haps, a just pride in its grandeur, and my previous 


‘literary pursuits, may have given me, in public 


estimation, some aptitude for my task, and ren- 
dered me not wholly incompetent to its successful 
execution.” 

All this is exaggeration. The history of 
England is not Mr. Wade’s, nor Mr. Any- 
body’s subject. There is no deficiency in Eng- 
lish literature ofthe kind that Mr. Wade fills up. 
There are plenty of facts in his book, and they 
are well told; but the philosophy is simply the 
truism, that these facts, as certain acuta haut 
led to others as certain effects. There are no 
researches that require any inordinate devo- 
tion; no speculations that involve any pain- 
ful thought. As for what the public may 
expect, we think that a writer should occupy 
a more prominent position than Mr. Wade's, 
before he surmises that they expect anything 
at all. Great teachers may talk in this way, 
and their subjects, their public, and the like, 
So may bad and useless writers. The former 
are excused; the latter no one reads. But 
Mr. Wade is far too good a man to be in the 
second category, though scarcely enough 
known for the first. 

Mr. Wade has read the best authors, and 
recognised their goodness. So far, then, as 
a good author has treated the subjects he has 
in hand, his book is reliable. So it is where 
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ordinary authorities walk on the broad and 
beaten ways. But what if the subject be 
erther new or obscure, or the author wild and 
speculative ? In such a case Mr. Wade mis. 
takes novelty and paradox for progress, and 
sees more than ought to be seen. Hence, 
his political history is better than his eth. 
nology, and his ethnology better than his 
archeology. He endorses the doctrine that 
Stonehenge is of comparatively modern 
origin, having been erected subsequent to 
the departure of the Romans, attributing it, 
by the way, to a Mr. Hebert, instead of 
Herbert; but this may be an error of 
the press. We notice it, however, because 
it is just as likely to bea real laxity. The 
quotations from memory are over-numerous; 
many of them, for this reason, being inaccu- 
rate. No story is much better known than 
that of the papal pun upon the Angles and 
angels whom he saw in the market-place of 
Rome. ‘ Who are these?’? asked the Pon- 
tiff. “ Angles, please your Holiness,” was the 
answer. ‘If they were Christians, the 

would be angels!’ So said Gregory, and, 
having so said, determined on the conversion 
of England. There is no doubt as to the sex 
of the poor slaves. They are Angli—i.e,, 
males from England. And so they have al- 
ways been considered. Is there not, almost 
as regularly as an illustration from The 
Vicar of Wakefield, or the discovery of the 
dead body of Harold, on the walls of the 
Royal Academy, an ambitious piece of annual 
high art, containing a benevolent old man, 
and three or four sandy-haired lads from 
England, who stand for the Pope and Angles 
alluded to? And are not these Angles always 
young men? Ifso, how can Mr. Wade write 
thus :— 

‘*The Saxons would spare a portion of the men 
for servile uses, for handicraft arts, to till the land, 
and take care of the cattle ; and it has been sug- 
gested that, for similar selfish motives, all the 
women would escape, especially as, according to 
St. Augustine’s description, they were of sur- 
passing beauty—not Angles merely, but veritable 
angels |” 

It is only occasionally that the style, which 
is generally clear and easy, sinks into vul- 
garity. After giving some instances of the 
flattery with which the Lord Chanceilor, and 
more than one bishop, regaled the royal 
pedant who succeeded Elizabeth, he writes :-— 
** All this is rich !” 

Towards the end of his preface, the author 
ventures to hope that his book may prove a 
“useful manual.” There is no reason why it 
should not. Useful manuals, however, are 
not exactly the works wherein we expect 
enigmatic title-pages, remarks on the science 
of civilization, and exceptions to such writers 
as Guizot. 














Jessie Cameron. A Highland Story. By 
the Lady Rachel Butler. Blackwoods. 
Simpty sketched, and gracefully arranged, 
like a group of garden flowers, the characters 
of this tale gradually win their way to the in- 
terest and affection of the reader. Taken 
singly, they are consistent, and, as a whole, 
harmonious. The heroine is no flaming exotic 
of sentiment, inspired with a tropical exube- 
rance of passion; but a homely, temperate, 
sensible, and worthy Highland lassie. Her 
discretion, however, does not save her from 
bestowing her affections upon an unworthy 
object ; nor does her goodness preserve her 
from disappointment, for the weight of the 
misfortune, which is introduced into the tale 
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3 a necessary counterpoise to the happiness 
of her friends, falls upon her shoulders alone. 
Not that Jessie Cameron is too good to be 
pitied ; we have known characters, in and out 
of novels, so faultlessly and provokingly good, 
that we look upon their afflictions with a po- 
sitive relish, as being their suitable and ap- 
propriate lot, of which we would be the last 
to deprive them. But Jessie Cameron is not 
one of these. She is left, indeed, outwardly 
cheerful and inwardly happy; but she recurs 
occasionally, with a sad pleasure, to the first 
days of her blighted affection ; and though it 
were no great misfortune to lose Allister, yet 
we feel that her sufferings are undeserved. 
If Jessie’s simplicity and sincerity could not 
secure her complete happiness, what is to be- 
come of the more numerous and less admirable 
crowd of humanity ? We have glanced, per- 
haps prematurely, at the final condition of the 
heroine, considering that, in every work from 
the hand either of an accomplished writer, or 
of one who composes from the dictates of 
natural taste, the result of the career of the 
leading character generally furnishes a key- 
note to the tone of the whole. A life of cheer- 
ful usefulness, not without its regrets—a 
resignation so sincere and entire as to bring 
its own reward with it—these are the traits 
of disposition which may be expected from 
the honest and single-hearted Jessie Cameron. 
The gayer, weaker, and more impetuous Bell 
M‘Pherson, with her beauty and her coquetry, 
is an admirable foil to the firmer val rarer 
virtues of the heroine; and whilst her lot of 

eaceful security is less deserved, the reader 
eels that disappointment could have been 

ill borne by that frailer and more delicate 
flower of the north. Throughout this inte- 
resting tale, the female characters are given 
with a nicety and finish that is not so con- 
spicuous in those of themen. John Cameron, 
however, the stern, resolute, and conscien- 
tious brother, faultless in his dealings to- 
wards all, contrasts well with the mischiev- 
ous, excitable Donald, whose early temptations 
are strong, and lead him into dangers which 
threaten his very life; but who afterwards, 
by a course of exile and success in the gold- 
fields, turns his enterprising spirit to the good 
of his neighbours. The incidents are such as 
are peculiar to a Highland life—an encounter 
between poachers and gamekeepers; the in- 
terior of an illicit distilling establishment 
among the hills; the loss of a maiden in the 
snow; a winter inundation; and a wedding 
or two ;—such are the events upon which the 
various characters move, act, and unfold 
themselves. The following amusing scene is 
taken from the adventures of the gauger who 
visits the suspected bothy in the hills, the 
dwelling being then under the sole charge of 
Jean Lachlan :— 


“Let me in, lassie! It’s me, Maister Wilson 
the supervisor ; I’m wantin’ to speak to you or 
Lachlan on business, sae dinna keep me shiverin’ 
here, for I’m wet and cold, and the mist has fairly 
frozen my banes.’ 

““*Eh! gude preserve us, sir!’ said Jean, with 
a change’ of tone which proved her to be a con- 
summate actress, ‘I ask your pardon; come in 
outower ;’ and Jean hurried to open the door and 
admit the newcomer. A greater contrast could 
not be seen than the tall masculine damsel and the 
little half-drowned gauger, who stood there, drip- 
Ping and quaking with wet and cold, having tied 
up his.draggled pony in the best-sheltered corner of 
the sheepfold. ‘Bless me, sir, but I’m real sorry 
to see a gentleman like yersel oot on sic an awfu’ 
day. My father was misdoutin’ he wad ever get 
the sheep doun the hill for yon mist ; but ye see 


our master was wantin’ the lambs doun, sae we 
e’en had to come up yestreen ; but it’s a terrible 
eerie place for a lassie a’ her lane, sae I aye steek 
the door. I couldna be expectin’ an honour like 
this, sir, ye ken, or it wad hae been open for ye,’ 
continued Jean, with a sly glance at the super- 
visor. He was not allowed long to remain outside ; 
and before he knew where he was, he found him- 
self gently pushed into the best chair and warmest 
corner, his soaked plaid hung up to dry, and the 
fire stirred to a blaze by his eager hostess, who 
immediately offered oatcake and cheese, and from 
a snug-looking black bottle poured out a full 
bumper of whisky, which she pressed upon her 
guest with earnest assurance that ‘it wad keep the 
cauld oot o’ him.’ Mr. Wilson had his foibles ; he 
dearly loved to be treated as a person of impor- 
tance ; and more than all, he piqued himself on the 
way in which the fair sex were (so he said) fasci- 
nated by him. When he found the bonnie Jean 
so extremely solicitous for his comfort, and felt the 
combined influence of the warm fire and good 
whisky, he began to think that his zeal in pur- 
suit of his duty had fortunately led him into a 
pleasant situation. Jean played her part admi- 
rably, with a mixture of coquetry and simplicity 
which seemed irresistibly droll to Donald in his 
den. 

‘**My bonnie kind lass,’ quoth Wilson, when 
his glass was empty, ‘ken ye what I’m come for ? 
Folk will talk, ye see, and we were getting word 
that a couthie lad or two were often about here— 
ay, and that a sly anker of good whisky was often 
to be got here from your father. What say ye to 
that, my bonnie woman?’ said he, chucking Jean 
under the chin. 

“ «Preserve us! did ever ye hear the like! 
Maister Wilson, I can but bid ye seek an’ see. I 
canna say that ne’er a lad comes here, for ye ken, 
sir, (casting down her eyes), there’s no sae ill- 
faured a lass but ‘ill hae a joe ortwa. Eh! it’s 
terrible bad o’ the folks to be speakin’ siccan 
things. Makin’ o’ whisky! oh, gin I could be 
assistin’ in sic wickedness, and no doing my duty 
to the laws an’ the Queen. Maister Wilson, 
a’body says you’re just a lanthorn o’ justice; 
dinna ye even me to that—me that’s often wished 
to see the supervisor that is a real gentleman. 
Ochone! ochone! dinnna think sae ill o’ puir 
lonely Jeanie!’ Hereupon she burst into tears in 
so pathetic a manner that even a harder heart than 
the supervisor's would have felt obliged to raise 
the sobbing beauty from her knees, on which she 
had flung herself. Sooth to say, he had a deal to 
do in the comforting line before she was pacified ; 
and whenever he attempted to let her go, such 
storms of sobbing and piteous ‘ochones’ arose, 
that finally Mr. Wilson thought himself obliged to 
seat her close to himself; and whilst he supported 
her in the kindest manner, he thought her very 
handsome, and himself truly fascinating. 

“©¢ And sae you would like to see the toun” 
said he, after a little more talk. ‘ Weel, my dearie, 
never fear but you shall: I'll hae you doun, as 
sure as my name’s Thomas Wilson; but, my doo! 
sit up like a gude lass the noo, and let me gang 
search through the house, for my two men are to 
join me here from Cor-na-Clach, and I canna be 
found daffin’ wi’ you, my sweet lambie, and no to 
hae ony account to gie them 0’ what’s in the 
bothy.’ Now, as a faithful historian, I must con- 
fess that the gauger would far sooner have con- 
tinued his flirtation with his fair hostess, who 
seemed perfectly contented with her companion, 
but who in reality was exulting at the idea of all 
the time she was gaining for her father and his 
friends, now busy hiding the dangerous contents 
of the still. Mr. Wilson rose and began a careful 
inspection, turning the blankets of the beds, exa- 
mining the walls, and even looking under the heaps 
of spunk-wood. ‘It really seems all right, Jeanie, 
lass! and yet we —— for sure that we would 
find ye out this day. I wadna send the men here, 
that I miglit be the lucky finder myself; but I 
maun tak a look out-by the house—yon rocks 
might hide many a thing, I doubt.’ The gauger 





,accordingly prepared to take his plaid, and carry 


his threat into execution ; but Jean sprang to her 
feet with a smile, exclaiming, ‘A bonny ane ye 
are to seek, an’ my big girnel there, that you’ve 
forgotten ; but honest fouk are aye ready for a’ 
comers.’ So, unlocking the great kist, whose pon- 
derous lid she raised with some difficulty, she held 
up a burning spunk, and invited a nearer inspec- 
tion of the contents. Now, Jean knew perfectly 
that in a corner of this convenient receptacle there 
was a very small heap of malt, the remains of 
their old store, and that, except this and an old 
plaid, there was nothing else in the chest. 

‘* Quick as thought, the supervisor's eye caught 
sight of the malt, and he eagerly leaned over the 
girnel to be sure of the fact ; but quicker still did 
the treacherous fair one execute a purpose cherished 
and matured in her thoughtsever since the gauger’s 
appearance: for to warm and comfort him, and 
send him down the glen happy and cheery, was no 
part of the reception which she thought was 
merited at her hands by one of his calling. Jean 
was, as we have said, taller and stronger than 
most women ; so, taking the opportunity of the 
gauger’s attention being fixed on the malt, in 
much less time than it takes to tell, she caught 
him round the waist, deposited him at the bottom 
of the girnel with a thump, which took the breath 
out of his body, banged down the lid with such 
hearty good-will, that the spring-lock closed ; and 
Mr. Wilson, swear and rage as he might, was as 
fairly caught as ever rat was in a trap. 

‘* Setting her arms akimbo, Jean burst into such 
peals of laughter that the old walls rang again : 
the more the unlucky prisoner stamped and kicked, 
the heartier she laughed. ‘Let me oot, let me 
oot, Jean, darling! Tl gie ye a pound-note gin 
ye'll let me oot,’ screamed he. * 

“ «Na, na, my bonnie wee mannie; sae ye 
thocht to fleech an’ daff wi’ big Jean o’ the Glen, 
a’ to get word against her auld father an’ his 
friends frae her. Ye meesrable wee creatur, ye 
can breathe fine through the cracks o’ my auld 
kist, an’ there ye shall bide till yer ain twa lads 
come. ‘Think o’ them catching ye there, hidden 
awa in a lassie’s girnel! ’Odsake, but I’m fit to 
burst wi’ laughin’,’ and Jean suited the action to 
the word by redoubled merriment. She laughed 
till the tears ran down her cheeks, and between 
the joyous peals continued—‘ Wow, gauger lad ! 
but ye think to see me in your toun; hae ye a 
bonnie muckle kistie for me like that ane? But 
I’m no willin’ to hae your death on my hands, sae 
T’ll e’en leave the key on the tap o’ ye for yer men 
when they come. Gin I were to let ye starve, 
you'd be an awsome ugly bogle to be comin’ aboot 
the bothy!’ Banging down the key, off ran Jean 
to assist her father, and relate her treatment of the 
unlucky supervisor.” 


The above is a humorous sketch, and it 
might be easily matched in interest with 
others of deep feeling, or of animated descrip- 
tion; but the discovery of these we leave to 
the reader. Whenever the occasions arise to 
bring out these more striking passages, the 
style of the writing naturally and easily accom- 
modates itself to the subject, and again returns 
to the even flow of animated and engaging 
narrative. A thorough knowledge of human 
character in its more delicate shades and 
momentary impulses, with a warm sympathy 
for the peculiar forms in which it is to be 
found among the Highlands; a cheerful 
style, and a perfection of seemliness, grace, 
and finish, peculiar, as has been often noticed, 
to the higher efforts of feminine composition, 
whether in prose or verse—these are the dis- 
tinguishing merits of this elegant story. In 
these respects it rivals those compositions of 
similar class and dimensions which, of late 

ears, have attracted so much attention in 
rance, as ‘Marie Madeleine,’ and others; 
whilst to us it has the additional charm of 
portraying the manners and the dialect of one 
of our own national races. nea : 
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Ina, and other Poems.. By Mary E. Leslie. 
London and Calcutta: G. C. Hay and Co. 

Poetry from Life. By C. M. K- Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 

Roland, a Masque. By A. Maudslay. Whit- 
taker and Co. 

Modern Manicheism, and other Poems. John 
W. Parker and Son. 

Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance, and other Poems. 
By W. C. Bennett. Chapman and Hall. 
AttHovcGH the Laureate has been silent, the 
poets, headed by Aytoun with his ‘ Bothwell,’ 
and by Mrs. Browning with her ‘ Aurora 
Leigh,’ have made a good appearance in the 
literature of the present year. We have had 
works of the veteran Barry Cornwall, Charles 
Mackay, Gerald Massey, and other bards of 
established reputation ; and there has been 
the usual number of new aspirants to poetic 
fame. ‘There still remains for notice some of 
the minor poetry of the year, in which appear 
marks of fair promise, if not performances of 
sustained merit. First in the group of 
volumes before us, we take ‘Ina, and other 
Poems,’ by Mary E. Leslie. Some disap- 
pointment will be felt that a book published 
at Calcutta is so little oriental in spirit, 
only a few of the pieces being on Indian sub- 
jects. The echoes of events passing in Europe 
ave supplied the best themes to this writer 
in the far east. The departure of the Baltic 
fleet, the dire winter of 1854 in the Crimea. 
and the romance of polar adventure, are 
among the topics of the minor poems. And 
in the longer dramatic poem of Ina the most 
striking passages also derive their inspiration 
from events of the times. Such are the lines 
in which Ina, with a truly noble spirit, pro- 
claims that there are evils worse than war, 
which is sometimes the source of héalthiand, 

blessing to a country :— 

“© war is sad, 
And mournful is the death-field’s dark expanse; 
But slavery is sadder; mournfuller 
The country peopled with soul-deadened slaves. 
Dead warriors lie upon the battle-field, 
But Glory walks among them, laying wreaths 
Of fair immortelles on each sword-decked pall, 
And when their names are uttered, beating hearts 
Confess with pride the splendour of their lives. 
Was it not better that the sun beheld 
Thermopyle, knee-deep in human blood, 
And Marathon, with thousands cold and dead 
Upon its sea-washed, even, grassy shore, 
And Salamis, with its high:running waves 
Laden with wrecks and bodies of the slain, 
Than that it should have looked upon a land 
With slave-feet treading on its glorious hills, 
And oe its pillared, marble fanes? 
War is to Earth but as an Indian storm, 
Which bends all night the branches of the trees, 
And, haply, ruins some young, flowering plants, 
Bat, when its strength is over, makes to spring 

iads of crocuses in garden-beds, 

Shaming in whiteness newly drifted snow: 
For after each war-blast sweeps through the earth, 
Reddening it with its showers of crimson rain, 
And ae it up with its hard, iron hail, 





And making its old rocks and hills resound 
With fi thunder-peals of deadly power, 
Preceded by red forkéd lightning-gleams, 
There blossom ’mid the ranks of living men 
Glad, sunny spirits, Bards of clear voiced song, 
Statesmen, Philosophers, ay, Men of Peace, 
A les of Religion, who go forth 
olding aloft the Heaven-lamp, that its light 
May with deep brilliance radiate earth homes, 
And fill with spirit-beauty closing eyes.” 
The ode onthe Death of Blake, and the 
lines in Ina on the Old Cathedral Clock, and 
.many other pieces throughout the volume, 
are marked by the spirit of true 5%" 
Tue ‘Poetry from Life,’ by C. M. K., 
is in a gentler strain, and rarely aims at 
lofty. themes. Living and Loving, the 
Hidden Rose, the Star of the Lake, the Home- 
Angel, the Garden of Gethsemane, these are 
typical specimens of the titles of the sixty 


minded of the quaintness as well as the senti- 
ments of good old George Herbert; as in 
these stanzas of a poem on Separation :— 


“ Parting is of the heart, and not of space, 
And even in one household day by day 
Partition walls by slight degrees may rise 
And make a prison of each mould of clay ; 
And those who daily meet to outward ken, 
May live for years estranged unloving men. 
One balm alone there is for this great woe,— 
Love God! and loving Him thou shalt have all: 
Through every vexéd mood He smiles the same, 
Though earthly friends beside thee stand or fall; 
Only guard well each thought and word and tone, 
That the great sin of schism be not thine own.” 


And in these lines to the Lark :— 
“O cheery Lark! now soaring high 
Between me and blue depths of sky, 
Repeat again, 
That blithesome strain, 
That it may haunt me when thou art not by. 
“Thou springest at grey dawn to greet 
The radiant sun, with matins sweet ; 
Nor dost thou rest, 
Till in the west 
He sinks, full requiem’d by thy vespers meet. 
“Teach me with thankful heart to wait 
Thus on my God, both soon and late, 
Who fain would be 
From care set free, 
Must oft be found, like thee, at Heaven’s gate.” 


In its plan, and a large portion of its con- 
tents, ‘ Roland, a Masque,’ savours of that 
mystical and spasmodic school of poetry now 








In like manner the sad scenes on the morn- 
ing of Inkermann are among the events that 
haye— 
“ Taught too oft that skilled prevision, 

Survey keen and prompt decision, 

Growth of cultured intuition, 

Are not to be trucked for gold, 

Are not tacked to the commission 

At the Horse Guards bought and sold.” 
Nor is the author more courteous to civyil- 
ians of eminence, as in the lines addressed to 
Mr. Tennyson, entitled ‘ Vindicie Pacis,’ in 
which the dubious sentiments expressed in 
‘Mand’ are combated with some truth of 
satire :— 
“ Why sully the milk-white fleece? Why, in bitter iambic 


verse, 
Proclaim of the blessing of Peace, that she makes her 
. blessing a curse? 
That only to grovelling gain her abject ambition tends, 
Impelled by the spirit of Cain, but crawling to meaner ends? 
* * * * 

“Why ws of Peace do you lay the ill that in Peace is 

one 


As well might the brazen-faced day charge its crimes tothe 
light-giving sun. 
And wherefore her bounty accuse, though folly -that 


bounty pervert ? 
What is there she will not abuse? what good that may 
turn not to hurt? 
* * * = 


“ And what is it you choose to applaud? to what do youlook 
for redress ? 


unhappily too much in vogue. Wherever 
the author avoids far-fetched thoughts and 
stilted diction, his poetry is good, there being 
no want either of imagination or intellect, 
but both in frequent need of the guidance of 
sense and taste. Of the strange form of the 
poem, with its allegories and supernatural 
scenes.and personages, we forbear to speak ; 
and quote only some lines of Wordsworthian 
simplicity, and far more pleasing than pas- 
sages of fine writing, which the author would 
probably regard with greater complacency. 
At the close of the poem, a village sexton is 
telling Roland of the death of his beloved :— 


“ She died, sir, of a broken heart. Her life 
Was, like a rainbow, brief yet bright, and owed 
One half of its pure beauty to the tears 
That sorrow sheds. Poor lady! oft at close 
Of day, while yet the summer months made earth 
And sky rejoice in their own loveliness, 
And with sweet odours filled the warm, soft winds,— 
She loved to wander down the grassy lane 
That from her garden-gate, with many a turn, 
Leads to the ancient church. I met her oft, 
And each time I could see a change in her: 
Her step a little feebler seemed; her face 
A little thinner ; and her wonted smile 
A little sweeter, if that could be deemed 
More sweet, which was all sweetness in itself. 
At length the summer passed away. The winds 
Of autumn shouted in the yellow woods; 
And winter, with his wild, distressing howl, 
And hollow moaning, rushed at night around 
The cottages, and made the simple hind 
Draw nearer to his cheerful fire, and bless 
At heart the shelter of his humble roof. 
The young spring, with her handful of wild fiowers, 
Returned once more, and one fair blossom left— 
Her only gift—upon the lady’s grave : 
It was a daisy; and my heart grew full 
When I beheld it there; it seemed, methought, 
So like the innocence of that pure heart 
That luy beneath.” 


Tue author of ‘Modern. Manicheism, La- 
bour’s Utopia, and other Poems,’ claims no- 
tice more for the independent anc vigorous 
opinions than for the literary graces of his 
compositions. An ode, for instance, on the 
memorable charge of Balaklava, in metre 
imitating Campbell’s Hohenlinden, thus con- 
cludes :— 
* Oh! though it thrill the soul to scan 
What fire celestial lurks in man, 
When, as death’s wings the embers fan, 
It shows its full sublimity,— 
“ Yet is it sickness to the soul 
To see fatuity control 
Chivalric zeal,—to senseless goal, 
Urging its proud docility, 
“ Wherefore, above the wasted dead, 
Let now this epitaph be read : 





poems which form this genial and pleasant 


* Here lie the brave, to ruin sg) 





volume. In some of the pieces we are. re- 


ped 
By titled imbecility,’” 


With —" added to fraud, would the total of evil be 
ess 


Then how id!y your wilfulness prattles, in rambling and 
stammering tones, 

Hailing ‘war with a thousand battles, upsetting a hundred 
thrones ?” 

* * * 

“Ts it deadly contention alone that unselfish devotion denotes? 

Can zeal be no otherwise shown than in cutting our bre- 
thren’s throats ? 

Though his was no martial fire, would you therefore John 
Howard asperse ? 

Or rate Florence Nightingale higher if she challenged a 
sister nurse ? 


= Now a y,—is,jt fitting that you, whose native and genuine 
o' 8 


© Can each captive emotion subdue, and farther the heaven- 

ward gaze, 

Should stoop to this maniac ‘rant, and bedeck with the 
tinsel of rhyme 

Ephemeral drivel and cant, the delirious signs of the time? 

“ What though you are jesting—shall this your childish per- 
verseness excuse ? 

Rather all the more insult it is for your vexed and recal- 
citrant muse, 

And she all the less calmly endures that you bid her your 
ravings dispense, 

That simply because they are yours, there are blockheads 
who take them for sense.” 


Some of the poems by Mr. Bennett do 
not seem new to us, and may probably 
have been published in the journals at the 
time of the events to which they relate. 
They deserve, however, being reserved in 
a more permanent form, especially the ode to 
Beranger, on the Fall of Sebastopol, and the 
Death-March of Wellington :— 


“© Whom bear you thus with heavy tread, 
With arms reversed, and brows deprest?” 
* Comrade, we bear the mighty dead 
In glory to his place of rest. 
A nation throngs the city’s ways, 
In grief for him whose race is run ; 
On, in dark state, beneath their gaze, 
Comrade, we bear great Wellington.” 
March—slowly march—hark! in the hush, I hear 
Assaye’s hurrah, and Salamanca’s cheer. 
* * * * 
“ On—bear him on to where they sleep, 
Our greatest, whom we name with pride; 
Lay him by Moore, in slumber deep; 
Lay him by Abercrombie’s side. 
Nay—place him by the only one 
Vho fixed, with him, red victory’s smile ! 
Room for the dead, by him who won 
For us Trafalgar and the Nile! 
On—bear him on—hark! in the hush, I hear 
Toulouse’s charge and Waterloo’s fierce cheer.” 


One of the best pieces is a tale of emigra- 
tion, in which home scenes of England are 
described as suggested by the notes of a stray 
Robin Redbreast in Australia—lines which 
will be read with pleasure at this Christmas 
season, 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 





The Early Flemish Painters : Notices of their Lives and 
Works. By J.A. Crowe and G. B. Cavalcaseile. Murray. 

England's Greatness: its Rise and Progress, §c., from the 
"Earliest Period to the Peace of Paris, By John Wade. 
Longman and Co. ¢ : ; 

Letters of Queen Henrietta Maria, including her Private 
Correspondence with Charles I, Edited by Mary Anne 
Everett Green. Bentley. 

Letters from Head-Quarters ; or, the Realities of the War 
in the Crimea. By an Officer on the Staff. 2 vols. 
Murray. 

Twelve Months with the Bashi-Bazouks. By Edward Money. 
Chapman and Hall. 

The Education of Character: with Hints on Moral Training. 
By Mrs. Ellis. Murray. 

Poets and Statesmen: their Homes and Haunts in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Eton and Windsor. By William Dowling, 
Esq. E. P. Williams, 

The Spirit of Travel, By Charles Packe. Chapman & Hall. 

The Household Manager. By Charles Pierce. Routledge. 

Jessie Cameron: a Highland Story. Ty Lady Rachel Butler. 
Blackwood and Sons. 

Isabel, the Young Wife and the Old Love. By John C. 
Jeaffreson. 3 vols, Hurst and Blackett. 

The Old Monastery. By the Author of ‘Clara.’ From the 
Original by Lady Wallace. 2 vols. Bentley. 

Agnes Milbourne; or,‘ Foy pour Devoir,’ By Mrs. Hubback. 
2vols. C.J. Skeet. 

The Good Old Times: a Tale of Auvergne. By the Author of 
‘Mary Powell.’ Hall, Virtue, and Co. 

Clover Cottage; or, I Can’t Get In, A Novelette, Chapman 
and Hall. 

The Sisters of Soleure: a Tale of the Sixteenth Century. By 
C.8.W. Nisbet and Co. 

Sidney Gray: a Tale of School Life. By the Author of 
‘Mia and Charlie.’ Bogue. 

Florence Templar. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Voices from the Greenwood, Adapted from the Original. 
By Lady Wallace. Bell and Daldy. 

Defects of Siyht: their Nature, Causes, Prevention, and 
General Management. By T, Wharton Jones, F.R.S. 
Churchill. 

The Prostate Gland, and its Enlargement in Old Age. By 
Decimus Hodgson, M.D. Churchill. 

Melancholy, and Other Poems. By Thomas Cox. Saunders 
and Otley. 


A voLUME of most valuable and interesting his- 
torical materials is presented by Mrs. Green, the 
author of ‘ Lives of the Princesses of England,’ in 
the Letters of Queen Henrietta Maria, ‘including 


her private correspondence with Charles, 3... Some: 


of these letters have already been printed in the 
State Papers, and have been used by historians, 
but the larger portion have hitherto been inedited 
and unpublished. The original manuscripts are 
preserved in the French Archives des Affaires 
Etrangéres, in the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris, 
and the Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth. In 
the Harleian collection in the British Museum, 
there exists also a remarkable collection of letters 
in manuscript, of about a hundred folios, evi- 
dently transcripts of the Queen’s original letters, 
by a copier ignorant of the contents and even of 
the language in which they were written. The 
greater part of this correspondence is in cipher, 
and different ciphers were used at various periods, 
The determination of these has formed no slight 
portion of Mrs. Green’s labour, and as the result 
of her industry, ingenuity, and zeal, we have new 
the whole of these letters, as well as the others 
from the sources already mentioned, translated 
into English, chronologically arranged, and illus- 
trated by historical notes. Whatever may be 
deemed the importance of these letters as throw- 
ing new light on the public events of the time, 
they thoroughly lay open the character of. the 
Queen, and exhibit her influence over her royal 
husband. 

In the summer of 1855, Captain Money, a retired 
officer of the East India Company's service, with 
two of his brothers, went out as an amateur to 
witness the fall of Sebastopol, after having in vain 
solicited active employment as an officer in the 
Turkish contingent. A fortunate accident threw 
him in the way of his old Indian comrade, Gerleral 
Beatson, who immediately took advantage of his 
services in the newly-organized force of Bashi- 
Bazouks, in which he held a command till the 
close of the war. Of his year’s service with 
this remarkable corps of ‘free lances’ he has now 
published a most animated and valuable narrative. 
For mere entertainment in reading, this is one of 
the best books connected with the late war, but it 
is also full of important information that may yet 
be turned to good account for the public service. 





The details of the narrative we reserve for fuller 
notice, at present only mentioning Captain Money's 
concluding statement, that ‘the Bashi-Bazouks, 
at the time of their disbandment, were fast 
being made good soldiers of, and that they have in 
them the material to form a highly efficient and 
valuable corps.” Ifthe war with Persia continues, 
our Government could not do better than reorgan- 
ize this force of irregular cavalry under the com- 
mand of Beatson, Money, and other officers who 
have proved themselves of the right stamp. 

A book that, will delight the scholar and the 
man of taste, is Mr. Dowling’s volume on the 
Homes and Haunts of Poets and Statesmen in the 
neighbourhood of Eton and Windsor. The scope 
of the work may appear limited, but this nook of 
England is rich in classical and historical associa- 
tions. The poets selected are Milton, Cowley, 
Denham, Waller, and Pope; and the statesmen, 
Burke, Fox, Canning, Lord Grenville, and the 
Marquis Wellesley, the names of all of whom, by 
education or residence, are connected with this 
locality. A memoir of each is given, with extracts 
from their writings, and the work is illustrated 
with beautiful engravings, chiefly of places which 
have obtained world-wide celebrity through the 
genius or learning of the men whose homes or 
haunts they were. Chalfont St. Giles, Chertsey, 
Cooper’s Hill, Beaconsfield, Dropmore, and Wind- 
sor Great Park, are among the engravings, and 
also copies of the busts of Burke, Fox, Canning, 
and Wellesley, from the Upper School at Eton. 

As an excuse for adding another to the multi- 
tude of narratives of continental tours, Mr. Packe 
calls his book The Spirit of Travel, a titie too 
ambitious for the plan or the contents of the wori:. 
Having spent a six weeks’ summer vacation in a 
ramble among the mountains of Switzerland, 
where no new scenes were explored, nor unusual 
observations made, the only possible way to make 
up a book fit for publication, was to record the 
reflections of the author at various places, and to 
introduce quotations from travellers or poets who 
had before described them. A few original- pas- 
sages of narrative or description occur, but these 
have often the most arbitrary association with the 
locality. Thus there are ten pages of discussion 
and comment upon negro slavery, and the poli- 
tical and social troubles of the United States, with 
quotations from Miss Bremer, and Mr. Baxter, 
and Mrs. Stowe, because this was the subject of 
conversation one night at Chillon, when some 
Americans were present. Quotations from Rus- 
kin, of whom Mr. Packe seems a devout admirer, 
occupy no inconsiderable proportion of the volume. 
That the book is amusing to read it would be vain 
to deny, as it contains pleasant sketches of well- 
known scenes, and it is convenient also to have the 
notes of classical writers reproduced while reading 
of particular places. Mr. Packe also gives various 
practical hints which will be found of service to 
young tourists in mountainous districts. 

On domestic economy, a task sometimes as diffi- 
cult as the management of an empire, and requiring 
as close and constant attention, Mr. Charles 
Pierce, mattre Whétel, offers practical advice, 
worthy of the attention of both masters and depen- 
dents. In separate chapters the author treats of 
all departments of an establishment, from the draw- 
ing-room to the kitchen, the library alone excepted, 
which may be our plea for only slightly noticing a 
work otherwise dealing with subjects of the ut- 
most consequence to comfort and luxury in life. 
On points of law connected with servants, and on 
a variety of miscellaneous subjects bearing upon 
domestic economy, useful information will be found 
in this manual, as well as the more ordinary 
topics of cookery, and household management and 
accounts. 

Most novels may be compared to the slides of a 
magic lantern, manipulated for the entertainment 
of the readers, the mimic personages rarely exciting 
greater or more permanent interest than the tran- 
sient creations of the pictorial artist in that opti- 
cal exhibition. Mr. Jeaffreson, in his stor¥ of 
‘Isabel,’ presents a succession of numerous figures, 
and some startling incidents, but, with a few ex- 





ceptions, the characters are not very skilfully 
drawn, and the progress of the plot is not very 
artistically managed. One of the best of the cha- 
racters is the old half-pay captain, who, though he 
had never been in action, had once been mentioned 
by Wellington in a despatch, which reported that 
‘a hundred mules had arrived under the convoy 
of Lieutenant Potter of the 6th.” The author's own 
reflections in various parts of the story are often 
shrewd and entertaining, and display a quiet hu- 
mour and a knowledge of life that might be turned 
to better literary account than in the construction 
of a novel of the routine class. 

In the story of The Old Monastery, by the 
author of ‘Clara, or Slave Life in Europe,’ various 
phases of Continental life are described in a manner 
that will be novel and attractive to most English 
readers. The adventures of Herr Dubell, the 
tailor, who became Dubelli, the renowned ballet- 
dancer at the opera, and the scenes of modern 
theatrical life in Germany, are greatly amusing, and 
form marked features of the novel. 

Agnes Milbourne is a mild and respectable book, 
which mammas and governesses might consider 
safe and proper for putting into the hands of young 
people allowed to read novels. The heroine is a 
correct and not very interesting personage, and the 
part of her history chiefly dwelt on, is her perver- 
sion to the extreme Protestantism of the kirk dur- 
ing a sojourn in Scotland, and her subsequent re- 
storation to the bosom of her own church. Mrs, 
Hubback does her best at the same time to make 
the story attractive, by introducing incidents 
of an exciting character, among which there is a 
collision on a Scotch railway, an escape from an 
infuriated bull on the Welsh mountains near 
Cwmda, and a passionate declaration from a per- 
fidious lover, whom the frightened Agnes secretly 
knew to be already engaged to her own cousin. 

In the tale of The Good Old Times, the author of 
‘ Mary Powell’ has narrated, in her peculiar style, 
some of the scenes of the era of the Reformation 
in-the-district-of Auvergne. Taking advantage of 
the confusion arising from religious conflict, and as- 
suming the character of Huguenots, robbers, known 
as routiers, or road-bands, committed depredations 
throughout the country, and some of their excesses 
form striking features in the tale. In the account 
of the reformed preachers and their disciples, and 
of the tenets and feelings of the followers of the 
faith, lively sketches are given of the state of this 
region of France at the time to which the tale 
refers, 

The novelette of Clover Cottage may be de- 
scribed as a petite comedy thrown into the narra- 
tive form. Conscious of the dramatic capabilities 
of his subject, and apparently desirous that the 
reader should approach it from that point of view, 
the author introduces it with an account of the 
characters, in the shape of a list of the dramatis 
persone, The story is light and playful, and is 
touched all throughout witha pleasant extravagance, 
highly acceptable at this season of the year—espe- 
cially to all people, old or young, who can relish 
that subtlest kind of mirth which alternates with 
flashes of fun and satire. Excellent, and drawn 
to the life, is the pretty, clever, and very dangerous 
widow who is in possession of that cosiest of rural 
paradises, Clover Cottage, and wont surrender it 
to the rightful owner; and admirable is the por- 
trait of that kindly but fidgetty, yet easily per- 
suaded middle-aged bachelor, who, after trying in 
vain to recover possession of his property by the 
ordinary methods, lays siege to the premises in 
person, and finally capitulates to the widow in the 
very hour of victory. There are some capital hits 
at social characteristics in this light bit of comedy- 
writing, and the humour that flows through it is 
rich and genial. It is precisely the book for a 
merry circle round a Christmas fire when the frost 
sets in ; and it should be read aloud by a good 
dramatic reader, equally capable of adapting his 
voice to the unctuous tones of that ruddy diner- 
out, Jack Robinson, or to the mellifluous melody, 
with a sly thrill of shrewd badinage in it, of the 
Widow Wily. 

In the Sisters of Soleure, by C, S. W., the events 
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of the same period of the Reformation in Switzerland 
are illustrated ; some of the scenes described and 
incidents narrated with great skill, and in an un- 
affected and attractive style. It is altogether a 
most interesting story. 

A New Tale of School Life, by the author 
of ‘Mia and Charlie,’ Sydney Gray, contains 
much matter that will be profitable to youthful 
readers, but some parts of it are to us a little tedious 
in the narrative, though this may not appear 
to minds of the more impressible age for whose 
benefit it is written. 

Florence Templar is a good story of English 
life, interesting in its details, and told with live- 
liness and spirit. 

The Voices from the Greenwood, translated from 
the German by Lady Wallace, consist of imaginary 
conversations among the trees and flowers, pleasant 
in style and useful in their lessons. The allegories 
are illustrated with elegant engravings. 

In the series of Churchill’s Popular Manuals of 
Practical Medicine, the treatise on defects of sight, 
their nature, causes, prevention, and management, 
by Mr. T. Wharton Jones, contains matter deserv- 
ing the study of artists and literary men and other 
general readers, as well as of professional students. 

The anatomical and surgical monograph by 
Dr. Decimus Hodgson is principally founded on an 
inaugural dissertation by the author, to which was 
awarded a gold medal at the graduation in the 
University of Edinburgh in 1855. 





New Editions. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, Eighth Edition, Vol. XII. A. 
and C. Black. 

Lives of the Chancellors and Keepers of the Great Seal of 
England, By John Lord Campbell, LL.D, Fourth Edi- 
tion. In10 vols, Vol.I. Murray. 

Craigerook Castle. By Gerald Massey. Second Edition, 
Revised. Bogue, 

The Book of Job. Illustrated by John Gilbert, and with 
Explanatory Notes and Poetical Parallels, Nisbet & Co. 

Memoirs of John Abernethy. Third Edition, With Extracts 
from Original Documents now first published. By 
George Macilwain, F.R.C.S. Hatchard and Co, 

Critical Essays contributed to the ‘ Eclectic Review’ -B 
John Foster, Edited by J. E, Ryland, M.A, Vol. Il. 


H, G. Bohn. 

The Novels and Miscellaneous Works of Daniel De Fee. 
Vol. VI. H.G. Bohn, 

Geological Map of England and Wales, with all the Rail- 
ways. By Sir Roderick I, Murchison, D.C.L., &c. Third 
Edition. E. Stanford. 

An Introduction to the Use of the Mouth-Blowpipe. By Dr. 
Theodore Scheerer. Translated and Compiled by Henry 
J. Blanford. Williams and Norgate. 

ee from Life. By Harrict Martineau, Whittaker and 


0. 
The Mother’s Mistake, By Mrs, Ellis, Houlston and Stone- 


man, 
The Use of Sunshine: a Christmas Narrative. By Menella 
Bute Smedley. Second Edition. Hall, Virtue, and Co. 


panion to those which bear the names of Playfair, 
Dugald Stuart, and Sir James Mackintosh. 


Lord Campbell announces that he has been 


employing the last Long Vacation in carefully 
revising his Lives of the Chancellors, and he now 
offers the work to the public in as perfect a state 
as he can hope that it may ever attain. He alludes 
to the minute criticisms which the book has under- 
gone in print; to the private communications he 
has received from friendly readers, and his own 


subsequent researches, 
to correct mistakes and to append various notes, 
so that he ‘“‘despairs of further improvements ;” 
and accordingly the work is now stereotyped. 


been praised beyond its merits.” 


but we suspect that it is 


tend its fame and usefulness. 


has written is perfect, thereby doing their best t 


“ Whose stirred precipitate sweetens all his days ;” 
of love lying 


These have enabled him,| later times. 


He therefore takes leave of the public as author 
of the work, offering his thanks for its friendly 
reception both in this country and America, 
“where,” he adds, with an amusing air of self- 
criticism, ‘‘it has been often reprinted, and has 
What Lord 
Campbell's exact estimate of the value of his 
own labours may be we cannot precisely know, 
not a very low 
one. At least there is no reason why he should 
treat with judicial severity what all the world has 
conspired to praise. This new and cheaper edition, 
bearing the final improvements and concluding re- 
marks of the author, will doubtless still further ex- 


Mr. Massey has no cause to complain of a public 
that calls within a few weeks for a second edition 
of his poem. That he is not unworthy of their 
kindness, he has shown by the pains he has taken 
in the revision of the work. His best friends are 
not those gentlemen of the press, who tell him that 
‘there is nothing finer in Byron,” and that all he 


prevent him from applying to himself the rigorous 
criticism, on which alone will depend whether he 
is to take a permanent place in literature, or to 
drift away into oblivion with so many other clever 
verse makers. Mr. Massey has shown that he feels 
this, by the total excision of much that was objec- 
tionable, and the alteration of more. This is a 
healthy sign. We do not hear now of recollections, 


: ’ 
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The sixth volume of the works of De Foe, in 
Bohn’s British Classics, contains the Life and ° 
Adventures of Duncan Campbell, the New Voyage 
Round the World, and Political Tracts relating to 
the Hanoverian Succession. In the story of Dun- 
can Campbell, the mysteries of second sight, are 
amusingly illustrated, with remarkable notices of 
popular credulity and superstition. Many of the 
passages will be read with interest, as bearing on 
spirit-rapping, clairvoyance, and other topics of 
The Voyage Round the World is 
one of the narratives of adventure in foreign parts, 
in which the descriptions and reports of travellers 
are presented in a pleasant romance. In the 
political pieces, Defoe appears as the zealous de- 
fender of the Protestant cause and the Hanoverian 
succession. The Reasons against the Succession 
ot the House of Hanover, and the tract, entitled 
What if the Pretender should Come, are in the 
happiest. strain of irony, of which Defoe was a 
master. 
The new edition of the Geological Map of 
England and Wales, originally issued by the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
has been revised and recoloured under the imme- 
diate superintendence of Sir Roderick Murchison ; 
the colours used for the indication of the several 
geological formations having been’ made to corre- 
spond with the colours at present used in the 
sheets of the large Geological Map of Great Britain 
and Ireland, now in progress of construction and 
publication by the National Geological Survey, of 
which Sir Roderick is the Director-General. Small 
as is the scale of the map under notice (twenty- 
eight miles to an inch), still the general geological 
features of the country, and inferentially the physi- 
cal aspects also, are clearly and correctly displayed, 
rendering it a valuable little vade-mecum for geolo- 
gists, both amateur and practical, for surveyors, 
mining-engineers, and tourists. To travellers this 
little map, with its clear definition of the railway 
lines, and the geological nature of the ground over 
which they pass, must render many an otherwise 
dreary railway journey a source of intellectual plea- 
sure. This edition of the map has several local 
corrections of the extent and exposures of the strata, 
especially in the midland counties, including the 
South Staffordshire coal district. 
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“Warm on the bosom of mellifluous rest ;” 
of a beauteous company 
“ Surging a soul-ache of deliciousness ;” 


of nerves 


“stretched like a telescope, 
For life to draw the moving heaven down ;” 


or of “quiet fireflies glittering in the grass” near 





Tuer twelfth volume of the new edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica contains many articles 
which will aid in establishing and sustaining the 
reputation of this great national work. Among the 
contributions to the preseht volume are the follow- 
ing:— David Hume, by Henry Rogers, Esq., 
Author of ‘ The Eclipse of Faith ;’ Hydrodynamics, 
by Sir David Brewster ; Ichthyology, by Sir John 
Richardson ; Interest, by J. R. McCulloch, Esq.; 
Tron Bridges, by Robert Stephenson, M.P., Pre- 
sident of the Institution of Civil Engineers; 
Jesuitism, by Isaac Taylor, Esq.; Samuel Johnson, 
by Mr. T. B. Macaulay—a biographical sketch on 
which we shall have some comments to make in a 
future notice. Along with the twelfth volume is 
issued the Dissertation on Mathematical and 
Physical Sciences, by Professor J. D. Forbes, form- 
ing part of the introductory volume of the Ency- 
clopedia. The period of which this essay treats is 
from 1775 to 1850, and a masterly review is given 
’ of the recent history and progress of the mathema- 
tical and physical sciences. The Dissertation of 
Professor Playfair, written for a former edition of 
the Encyclopedia, closes with the period of New- 
ton, and that of Sir John Leslie gives a general 
view of the history of science in the eighteenth 
century. Professor Forbes brings the narrative 
down to our own time, and in accuracy of scientific 


Edinburgh ; and the credit of the guests at Craig- 
crook no longer rests under the equivocal imputa- 
tion, that 

“Round and round the chalice went till morn.” 


There is, upon the whole, considerably less alcohol 
in the atmosphere of the supper-room of that hos- 
pitable mansion, as it appears in the present edi- 
tion. The symposium has waxed decorous. The 
guests no longer 


* Rapturously hail as lord of the feast 
The great ‘ Messiah of midwifery ;’ ” 


but in a mild and orderly manner, 


* For a leader simple and grand, they choose 
Our miracle-worker in midwifery,” 


—an epithet which may meet the enthusiasm of Dr. 
Simpson’s female admirers without offending their 
orthodoxy. These are but a few of a very large 
number of emendations which have met our eye 
in glancing over the volume ; and as we felt it due 
to Mr. Massey to speak frankly in censure of 
these blots (see ‘ Lit. Gaz.’ Oct. 25), we have the 
greater satisfaction in acknowledging the good 
sense which has dictated their removal. 





Mr. Blanford’s little work, on a subject of great 


practical importance to the chemist, mineralogist, 


and metallurgist, comprises a translation of Profes- 
sor Scheerer’s ‘ Lithrohr-buch,’ together with use- 
ful tables of, and remarks upon, the behaviour of 
minerals (chiefly those of comparatively frequent 
occurrence) before the blowpipe, mainly compiled 
from the works of Plattner, Von Kobell, and 
Rammelsberg ; the minerals being arranged accord- 
ing to Dana’ssystem. This is a concise and clearly 
arranged handbook, illustrated by a few woodcuts 
relating to the blowpipe and its accessories, and is 
well calculated to supply the student with the 
necessary information to enable him to examine 
qualitatively by means of the blowpipe any mineral 
or inorganic compound submitted to him. 

Miss Martineau’s Sketches from Life are col- 
lected and reprinted from a weekly periodical, in 
which they appeared some years ago. With the 
exception of the story of Father D’Estélan, said to 
have occurred in history about two hundred years 
ago, all the tales are described as being founded on 
facts that have come under the writer’s own obser- 
vation. The volume is illustrated with engravings 
after designs of a very rude scale of art. 

Tbe volume on the Use of Sunshine is not 4 
treatise on photography, nor a popular exposition 
of the phenomena of vegetation, but’ a pleasant 
and moral Christmas narrative, the scenes of which 
are laid in the north of Ireland. 








The critical essays contributed to the ‘ Eclectic 
Review’ by John Foster, edited by J. E, Ryland, 
form two volumes of Bohn’s Standard Library. 
There are about sixty essays, presenting the clear 








statement, soundness of philosophical view, and 
clearness of style, the dissertation is a worthy com- 




















views and masculine sentiments of Mr, Foster on 


a great variety of subjects of history, literature, 
and philosophy. 











Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 


Ten Passages of the New Testament relieved from Diffi- 
culties, on a New Principle of Interpretation, J, Russell 
Smith. 

The Study of Modern Languages: a Lecture. By the Rev. 
J.G, Abeltshauser, LL.D, Hodges, Smith, and Co. 

Hamlet, first edition (1603). The Last Leaf of the lately- 
discovered Copy carefully Reprinted, with a Narrative 

its Discovery, By M.W.R. Dublin: M. W. Rooney. 
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The Stepping-Stone to French History. By a Teacher. 

Longman and Co. 

The Canadian Journal. New Series, No. 6. Toronto: 

Printed for the Canadian Institute. 

In a little tract, entitled, Ten Passages of the 
New Testament Relieved from Difficulties, on a 
New Principle of Interpretation, it is attempted 
to be shown, that not only the Gospel of St. 
Matthew and the Epistle to the Hebrews, but all 
the books of the New Testament, were originally 
written in Hebrew or the allied dialects ; and ten 
passages are accordingly taken from St. Matthew, 
St. Luke, the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles 
to the Romans, Corinthians, Thessalonians, and 
Hebrews, in which it is suggested that the un- 
known translators have been misled by the am- 
biguity of the supposed Hebrew original. The 
new readings are extremely ingenious ; but it is 
a fact that Hebrew was so little known by any but 
Jews resident in Judea, that the Septuagint ver- 
sion of the Old Testament had been made for the 
benefit of those who were sojourning in other 
countries. Even to the foreign Jews then, St. 
Paul, himself a native of Asia Minor, would, pro- 
bably, write in Greek, much more to the people 
vu’ Greek cities like Corinth and Thessalonica. In 
thc absence of all external evidence in favour of 
this theory, we cannot think it entitled to much 
weight, notwithstanding the plausibility of the 
new readings which have been obtained by adopt- 
ing it. 

The introductory lecture by the Rev. J. G. 
Abeltshauser, LL.D., Queen’s Professor of French 
and Germanin Trinity College, Dublin, treats of the 
advantages of a knowledge of modern languages, 
with an exposition of the principles of their study, 
enforced by apt and philosophical examples and 
illustrations. 

The Stepping Stone to French History con- 
sists of a series of simple questions and answers, 
embodying the leading facts and dates from the 
days of Julius Czesar to those of Louis Napoleon. 
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OLD FATHER CHRISTMAS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


WHat a weary, working-day world would this be 
if the utilitarian and the mammonite had it all their 
own way! No amusing diversity of character, 
no public feastings and rejoicings, no sports and 
pastimes, no cordial gatherings of families and 
friends, no pancakes, no hot-cross-buns, no twelfth- 
cake, no Christmas-boxes, no Christmas holidays, 
no Christmas! On these social amenities would 
be dropped the cold wet blanket of ‘ Cui bono.’ 
All would be reduced to a dead level. As yet, 
however, such sworn foes to good-fellowship are 
not lords paramount, and if mankind value virtue 
and consult their own happiness they never will be. 

From the earliest ages Christmas has been a 
national festival in merrie England. Pomp and 
pageantry, song, dance, minstrelsy, and high feast- 
ing hailed and crowned its ever glorious advent! 
All hearts were touched at this sacred season,— 

“ That to the cottage, as the crown, 
Brought tidings of salvation down.” 

In the palace of Queen Elizabeth, Christmas was 
kept right royally. Plays were acted by the 
‘* Children of Her Majesty’s Chapel,” and magni- 
ficent masques performed by high-born lords and 
ladies (the Queen herself not unfrequently taking a 
part) in honour of the season. Her successor, 
King James, was no less partial to pomp and show ; 
and Ben Jonson and Thomas Dekker furnished 
the libretto, and Inigo Jones the splendid dresses 
and decorations, to those stately entertainments 
that gave lustre to his court. The unhappy Charles 
inherited the same intellectual and elegant tastes, 
refined and improved by his exquisite appreciation 
of literature and the fine arts. He also kept 
merry Christmas, until treason and fanaticism, 
alas! found him something else to do! In the 
castle of the feudal baron, the Lord of Misrule, the 
Friar and the Fool, with Robin Hood and Maid 
Marian, led the brawl, the hobby-horse, frisking 
and curvetting, figuring in. The head of the 
‘bristled boar,” with a pippin between its tusks, 
garnished with sweet rosemary, and reposing on a 
silver charger, was borne with due solemnity to its 
place of honour in the college hall, followed by the 
capacious wassail bowl decked with fine ribbons. 
The bearer of this porcine pericranium, a personage 
of gigantic stature, was dressed in a scarf of Lin- 
coln green, while an empty scabbard (the naked 
sword of which, red with the gore of the boar, 
was wielded by a huntsman) dangled at his side. 
An avant courrier, carrying a spear, and two pages 
in ‘‘tafatye sarcenet,” each with ‘“‘ a mess of mus- 
tard,” completed the muster-roll. A carol then 
welcomed the company to their banquet, canakins 
clinked, and beards all wagged merrily. 

In the hospitable mansion of the country gen- 
tleman Christmas was a thrice joyous festival. 
What barrels of strong beer were broached and 
imbibed! What hecatombs of beef, larded 
capons, good fat hens, geese, turkeys, chine, 
minced pies, yule-doughs, plum-porridge, and 
hackins (the ancient apology for plum-pudding), 
for the exercise and gratification of sharp knives 
and sharper appetites, were piled upon the groan- 
ing board! What black-jacks of nectarian juice, 
hot with spice, brimming and balmy, and hissing 
with a roasted crab, went round! ‘Then was the 
cook an important person, being “sole Monarch 
of the Marrow-bones, Duke of the Dripping-pan, 
Marquis of the Mutton, Lord High Regent of the 
Spit and Kettle, Baron of the Gridiron, and Com- 





mander of the Frying-pan !” At the dawn of day 
alms were distributed at the gate of the good 
squire to the needy and the desolate ; his tenants 
and neighbours entered the great hall, adorned 
with the spoils of the chase, and hung round with 
the arbutus, the holly, and the mistletoe ; while a 
long succession of ancestral Nimrods looked down 
approvingly from their quaintly carved oak frames 
upon the hilarious and hospitable scene. The 
yule log blazed in the ample fire-place a warm and 
a cheering welcome. Penury, sorrow—ay, and 
vagrancy, were no exceptions to the rule that 
united rich and poor for that jubilant day. The 
chance wayfarer, weary and footsore; the house- 
less, hungry mendicant, thinly clad and shivering 
in the winter wind, partook of the good cheer. In 
the old-fashioned country dance and junketting 
jig (merry contrasts to the stiff, formal, bowing 
and bobbing of modern Terpsichorean automa- 
tons!) master and man, stalwart and sturdy! 
mistress and maid, buxom and bonny! mingled 
with hearty good will. Lively graces, happy faces, 
“sunning” all around them! The privileged 
gleeman touched his wild harp, and tuned his 
flexible voice to legendary lays of war and chivalry, 
and to songs of love ; and the ‘‘ upstart generation 
of itinerant ballad singers’”—the nightingales of 
obscure hostelries, to whom the stocks and whip- 
ping-post were not unfamiliar, intoned their 
‘* scurvy rhymes” to the excruciating scrape of a 
cracked fiddle in this season of a general amnesty. 
An offering from the Lady Bountiful of the village 
gladdened the solitary chamber of the sick and the 
infirm. The robin, tamed by the austerity of 
winter, sought the abode of man. Perched on the 
window-sill, it looked out with its quick, keen eye 
for some toothy tuken (a plum or an almond) of 
kind remembrance. ‘ 
“A mysterious, holy charm 
Keeps its little head from harm!” 

Even the criminal was reminded of Christmas by 
receiving in his dark celi some gracious memento 
in mitigation of his misery. 

To general society Christmas was a patriarchal 
institution—a season of courtesies. Relations, 
widely dispersed during the year, met again at the 
family table. Old friendships were strengthened, 
and new ones created; gifts were exchanged to 
keep in remembrance the pleasant reunion, and 
congratulation and sympathy were the order 
of the day. Had coldness or neglect, caprice or 
passion, jarring interests or false pride, loosened or 
severed the sacred ties of duty and affection ’—at 
this glad season it was found that to be resentful is 
to be unhappy, and enmities were forgotten and 
forgiven. 

Christmas was especially the jubilee of the 
poor. From the rich man’s plentiful larder the 
peasant’s frugal board was liberally supplied, and 
the loving cup went round brimmed by the bounty 
of his benefactor. The glowing embers, hissing 
and cracking, made metry music in the ingle, and 
the rosy, chubby cheeks of his wife and children 
brightened in the blaze! In the joy and gratitude 
of his heart he forgot his low estate—for poverty, 
when cheerful, ceases to be poverty. What cared 
he for the cold and barrenness without, when all 
was warm and abundant within? The loud blast 
of the ‘‘ blustering railer” was drowned in the 
still louder laugh provoked by some merry tale or 
jest tradition and ‘“‘ the Widow Toye” had handed 
down ; or a ‘‘doleful dittie, full of pleasant mirth 
and pastime,” from the printing press of Pynson, 
and the pedlar’s pack of Autolicus. How did 
these rattling ‘‘ trol-my-dames” make the rafters of 
his cottage ring again! If the fair flowers that 
adorned his little garden in summer time slept in 
their causes until the return of that lovely season 
should awaken them to fresh verdure and bloom ; 
the holly, with its bright red berries, and the mistle- 
toe, with every graceful pendant and pearly drop 
bearing a charm, festooned his walls, flourishing 
best, like charity, when all is cold and comfortless 
around. Christmas was one of those humane 
amenities that made “ the bitter draught of life go 
down.” 

A fine cottage winter-piece, at the conclusion of 
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Love's Labour's Lost, we might consistently quote 
here, but that we should be obliged to leave off— 
for ‘‘the words of Mercury are harsh after the 
songs of Apollo.” 

In the remote villages of England it was the cus- 
tom at Christmas, ‘‘ when the men and maids had 
ended their gambols, and bedtime was coming,” 
for the gossips to assemble round about the coal- 
fire, and tell strange stories of hobgoblins and 
witches. How the candles burned blue, the chairs 
danced round the room, and a sheeted ghost, with 
a lighted taper in one hand, and a blood-red dagger 
in the other, stalked in, and rolling his saucer-eyes, 
and clanking his heavy chains, cried vengeance. 
The horrors of Lord Bateman’s supernatural bal- 
lad; of Dr. Glanvil’s terrifying tome; and Dr. 
Quincey’s demoniacal prescriptions (Pulvis Ful- 
minius and Pulvis Urens) for raising evil spirits, 
were fully realized by these superstitious garrulous 
crones. Fairies also were a favourite Christmas 
dish ; and few were the grandmothers that had not 
seen these ‘‘ little, little creatures no bigger than 
one’s thumb,” dancing in rings ‘‘ where mush- 
rooms grow,” to sweet music from the gnat, the 
grasshopper, or the fly! And when the moon was 
down, and the dance was done, the same indubita- 
ble authorities had beheld the tiny Terpsichores 
lighted to bed by the glowworm. 

Waits and carols at Christmas are a custom al- 
most coeval with Christianity ; and doubtless had 
its origin in that beautiful tradition mentioned in 
Hamlet :— 

* Some say, that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long ; 
So hallow’d and so gracious is the time.” 

The earliest carol known is the celebrated Ox- 
ford one, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, in 1521, 
and sang by the Tabarder and the members in the 
refectory of Queen’s College, at Christmas. It is 
an apotheosis to the boar’s head, and highly bac- 
chanalian. ‘‘ Christmas Carolles; newely im- 
prynted at London in the Powltry, by Rychard 
Kele, dwellying at the longe shop under, saynt 
Myldredes church,” a duodecimo volume of twenty- 
four leaves, and of the utmost rarity, was.in the 
library of the late Sir Francis Freeling. Its con- 





tents are of a motley character—festive, scrip- 
tural, free, and not unfrequently (to modern ideas) 
profane. 

In the present day the parish bellman is the 
bard of Christmas. The author of ‘The Task’ 
disdained not to supply the Caleb Quotem of 
Northampton, good Mr. Cox, with his annual mo- 
dicum of ‘‘ mortality” metre. 

As long since as 1568, John Barker, a famous 
ballad-monger of the Elizabethan era, complained 
in one of his unique black-letter broadsides, ‘‘ How 
Neybourhed, love and trew dealing is gone,” and 
a century after, the author of ‘ Hesperides,’ the 
genial, the warm-hearted Robert Herrick, lamented 
the rapid decline of good old English hospitality. 
In 1678, Poor Robin (sée his ‘ Hue and Cry after 
Good Housekeeping,’) put in a plea for Father 
Christmas, the sad neglect of whom he humorously 
imputes to the prevailing pride of dress! ‘‘ Your 
tradesmen in the Exchange, the mercer, silk- 
weaver, tailor, perriwig maker, and feather-maker, 
having superseded the butcher, cook, poulterer, 
fishwife, and butler,” good cheer is grown out of 
fashion in town and country, and Christmas is only 
to be found ‘by red letters in Almanacks.” In the 
brave times of the venerable father, ‘‘the squire 
wore no other shirts but of the flax that grew on his 
own ground, and of his wife, daughters, or servants’ 
spinning ; and his stockings, hose, and jerkin 
were of the wool sheared from his own sheep.” 
No wonder, then, that this ‘plain, homespun 
fellow ” could maintain a score or two of servants, 
relieve twice that number of poor people at his 
gate, and when Christmas came, invite a 
company to a dainty dinner. Then fine clothes 


were only for “kings and courtiers ;” but now it 
would make ‘‘a horse break his crupper with 
laughing to see Joan Fiddle Faddle, whose portion 
amounts to two groats and two pence, decked up 
with ribbons and flowers, as fine as a Bartholomew 


were epitomised toa “ butterfly page and a trot- 
ting footman ;” the cook was out of commission, 
and the lean hind’s lenten dinner was ‘ two sprats 
and a half.” Sad to say, cards and dice had some- 
thing to do with all this. The geese that used to 
be ‘‘ fatted for honest neighours have been sent to 
London, and the quills made into pens to convey 
away the landlord’s estate.” His sheep, too, had 
found a buyer, and their skins had been converted 
into parchment for deeds and indentures. 

What says Cowper on the same subject ?— 

“We sacrifice to dress, till household joys 

And comforts cease. Dress drains our cellar dry 

And keeps our larder lean; puts out our fires, 

And introduces hunger, frost, and woe, 

Where peace and hospitality might reign.” 

The year 1678 was appointed for ‘‘ The Tryal of 
Old Father Christmas,” by the worshipful Justice 
Love-peace, assisted by a quorum, and twelve crop- 
eared, canting jurymen, of whom Mr. Starve-mouse 
was the foreman. Objection having been taken 
to the jury, the good-natured judge (remarking 
that this was not “‘Joshua’s day,”) ordered a more 
impartial one to be impanelled. The charges 
against Christmas were—superstition, idolatry, 
over-feasting, and sundry other high crimes and 
misdemeanors more or less carnal. The accusers (a 
crooked, cross-conditioned crew, that cried aloof 
to gaiety and good humour) and the accused having 
said and done their worst and best, Sir Charles 
Charity, a gallant knight, who showed his love to 
God by his benevolence to man, stepped forward, 
and put the many good qualities of the calumniated 
father in so fair a light, that he was honourably 
acquitted, The judge (on whose festivous phy- 
siognomy ‘‘cakes and ale” were rosily rubricated), 
gently admonishing him to be a little more circum. 
spect in future :— 

* And Christmas straight was courted far and near, 

To each good house to taste their plenteous cheer,” 
Pleasant are the recollections of the days that 
are past. The Christmas of our boyhood was not 
the Christmas of Zeal-o’-the-land Busy, Bare-bones, 
and Win-the-fight, (huge feeders under the rose!) 
when the kitchens were cool, the spits motionless, 
and the green holly and the mystic mistletoe bloom- 
ing abominations! Clothed in rich furs, comfort- 
able and cosy; his eyes sparkling with benignity, 
his lips smiling a hearty welcome, and every hair of 
his time-honoured, snow-white bushy wig and beard 
bristling with fun, came raerry Christmas! With 
him, too, came the family meetings and greetings ; 
the dainty dinner devoted to his day ; the tuneful 
bells ringing out merrily the old year, and pealing 
a joyful welcome to the new; the twelfth-cake 
capped with sweet snow, and adorned with fanciful 
devices of every shape and colour ; the choosing of 
the king and queen; the snapdragon with its 
plums (like the worm in Bardolph’s fiery nose!) 
fizzing in the blue flame; the games of forfeits, 
riddles, blind-man’s buff, hunt the slipper, Pope 
Joan (Intrigue and Matrimony), and beggar my 
neighbour. With Christmas came our visits to the 
theatre, where we beheld the noble Moor pass from 
** life’s fitful fever” remorseful and heart-broken ; 
the buried majesty of Denmark ‘revisit the pale 
glimpses of the moon ;” Ariel, dismissed by Pros- 
pero, fly to his fairy dwelling ‘‘ under the blossom 
that hangs on the bough;” Zear, on his knees, 
bareheaded, with heavenward eye, quivering lip, 
and hands clasped together in mental agony; the 
Lady Constance, reproachful, despairing, and fren- 
zied ; the Weird Sisters, hideous, anomalous, and 
immortal; and Ophelia, in her distraction, simple, 
touching, and sublime ! 

And with Christmas came also its pantomime, 
and “funny Joe Grimaldi,” the Jupiter Ammon 
of practical joke! the Michael Angelo of buf- 
foonery! discussing with Gargantuan mouth three 
good yards of savory sausage, and singing his 
popular patter songs, ‘Tippitywichet’ and ‘Hot 
Codlings !’ The Tower of London and Pidcock’s 
menagerie were among the lions of Christmas ; 
and, to the shame of humanity, “old Bedlam” 
was a public show. In that wretched abode of 
ruined intellect we saw madness in all its forms 
and moods. Mischievous, idiotical, grotesque, 
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inspired,” and “laughing wild amid severest 
woe!” In after years, when it was untenanted 
and being pulled down, we paid it another visit 
and beheld, traced on its blackened bare walls, 
visions of the most frightful phantasies, and every 
conceivable subject treated in verse and prose with 
that mysterious and marvellous method and gub- 
tlety peculiar to madness. Along the eastern side 
of old Bedlam ran the ancient wall of Roman 
London; and shooting out from the chinks and 
crannies of its grey and crumbling ruins were 
clusters of beautiful blood-red wallflowers, that for 
time out of mind had bid defiance to city smoke, 
soot, fogs, and foul air. 
To the reader a merry Christmas and a happy 
new year! May they come without their, too 
often, melancholy drawbacks. The vacant chair, 
mute monitor! will recall to many sorrowful re- 
miniscences. The gracious smile, the encouraging 
voice, the warm heart, and the outstretched hand 
that were wont to welcome them—where are they ? 
Upon such bruised, but not broken reeds, let the 
consoling words of Him whose divine advent they 
are about to celebrate, ‘‘ Blessed are they that 
mourn, for they shall-be comforted,” drop like 
celestial dew. 

GEORGE DantEL, 
Canonbury, 15th December, 1856. 





GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 
LorD PatmeRston has granted Mrs. Laurie, the 
widow of the author of ‘ Foreign Exchange Tables,’ 
and other commercial works, 100/. from the Royal 
Bounty Fund. This is the first time, we believe, 
that any grant has been made to the widow of an 
author of works connected with commerce, and of 
a commercial man. 

The Rev. Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, the bio- 
grapher of Dr. Arnold, and author of ‘Sinai and 
Palestine,’ has been appointed Regius Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford, in room of 
theilate Professor Hussey. 

Owing to their short stay in England, and their 
numerous engagements, Captain Hartstein, of the 
Resolute, and his officers, have expressed their 
great regret at being unable to accept the public 
dinner offered to them by the President and 
Members of the Royal Geographical Society. 

Mr. Yarrell’s Collection of Fish was purchased 
by the trustees of the British Museum collection, 
at the sale of that naturalist’s effects, for the sum of 
126/., and the trustees also secured the specimens 
described in Mr. Yarrell’s papers in the Linnean 
Society’s ‘Transactions,’ and other publications. 

A meeting was held at the Botanic Garden, 
Oxford, on the 9th inst., at which were present, 
the President of Corpus Christi College, Dr. 
Daubeny, the Rev. R. Gresswell, Professor Price, 
Professor Phillips, and Professor Maskelyne, when 
it was agreed that a subscription should be set on 
foot for obtaining a bust of the late Dr. Buckland, 
to be placed in the new museum, with the geological 
collection which he presented to the University, 
and that this subscription should be limited toa 
pound from each subscriber. It was also agreed, 
that Dr. Daubeny be requested to act as treasurer, 
and Professor Maskelyne as secretary for the col- 
lection of the fund. Gentlemen in London desirous 
of contributing, are requested to pay their sub- 
scriptions to the account of Dr. Daubeny, at 
Messrs. Coutts, 58, Strand. 

The cordial and enthusiastic reception of Dr. 
Livingston, by the Royal Geographical Society, on 
Monday evening, and by a public meeting on the 
following day, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, may be 
regarded as an expression of the general respect and 
admiration in which he is held as a Christian mis- 
sionary and a scientific traveller. At the meeting 
of the Geographical Society, a crowd of distin- 
guished men of science assembled to give him wel- 
come, as well as several official personages, who 
thus bore testimony to the importance of the occa- 
sion. Among the latter were Mr. Labouchere, 

the Secretary of State for the Colonies, and Count 
Lavradio, the Portuguese Minister, from whose 
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assistance. There was also a strong muster of 
‘African travellers, vieux d'Afrique, including Mr. 
Oswald, Dr. Barth, Colonel Steel, Mr. Gordon 
Cumming, Mr. Galton, Mr. M ‘Queen, and Captain 
Vardon. Sir Roderick Murchison, in presenting 
to Dr. Livingston the Society's gold medal, gave 
an interesting account of his geographical disco- 
veries, and spoke in terms of highest praise of the 
enterprise and perseverance by which they had been 
accomplished. In 1855, Dr. Livingston had al- 
ready received the Victoria or Patrons’ Medal of 
the Society, for traversing Africa from the Cape of 
Good Hope, by Lake Ngami, to Liuyanti, and 
thence to the west coast, in 10° S. lat. He had 
since retraversed the continent to his old starting 
point at Linyanti, and following the Zambesi, or 
continuation of the Leambye river, to its mouths 
on the shores of the Indian Ocean, reached the 
east coast at Quillimane. ‘‘It had been calculated 
that, putting together all his various journeys, Dr. 
Livingston had not travelled over less than 11,000 
miles of African territory; and he had come 
back as the pioneer of sound knowledge, who, by 
his astronomical observations, had determined the 
site of numerous places, hills, rivers, and lakes, 
nearly all hitherto unknown, while he had seized 
upon every opportunity of describing the physical 
features, climatology, and even the geological 
structure of the countries he had explored, and 
pointed out many new sources of commerce as yet 
unknown to the scope and enterprise of the British 
merchant.” Dr. Livingston, in his reply, spoke 
with honourable modesty of his past achievements, 
and expressed his purpose of devoting himself to 
further efforts for the exploration of Central Africa, 
and of bringing its people into the community of 
nations. He stated that the tribes of the interior 
exhibited a more advanced civilization than might 
have been anticipated, and that the hindrances to 
commerce and to improvement chiefly existed among 
the frontier races, who were interested in keeping 
up the traffic in slaves. The establishivent of re- 
gular trade, and the spread of Christianity, he felt 
confident, would ultimately destroy the slave trade, 
and civilize the long outcast tribes of Central 
Africa, among whom he had witnessed many noble 
and encouraging traits of character. He mentioned 
various products of the country, which offered most 
advantageous opportunities for immediate commer- 
cial enterprise. Similar statements were made by 
Dr. Livingston at the meeting at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, over which Lord Shaftesbury presided. The 
Rev. Dr. Vaughan, the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, 
Sir Roderick Murchison, Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
Sir Culling Eardley, Mr. T. Chambers, M.P., and 
others speakers, proposed resolutions bearing upon 
the objects of the meeting ; and Dr. Livingston 
gave a more detailed account of his adventures, and 
of the probable results, if advantage were taken of 
the new path opened up into the interior of Africa. 
Tn the evening, Dr. Livingston was entertained at 
the Milton Club, by a number of gentlemen 
chiefly connected with the London and other mis- 
sionary societies, as he had been the day before at 
the Geographical Club, by the representatives of 
science. We cordially echo the wishes of health 
and success expressed on these occasions to the 
devoted missionary and adventurous traveller, who 
is soon about to return to the field of his labours 
and his triumphs. 

Dr. L. C. Schmarda, one of the most intelligent 
and enterprising travellers of the day, who has re- 
cently been exploring some of the less frequented 
regions of South America, in a letter addressed to 
the Hon. R. Hill, of Jamaica, dated Carthagena, 
September 6th, gives an account of his proceedings 
during the present year :— 

“T went back to Quayaquil, and started from there in the 
middle of January, for the southern provinces of the interior 
of Grenada. I left Cuenca in the beginning of March, 
visited the voleano of Sangai and Cotopaxi. Bad weather 
baffled the ascent of Chimborasso. I had a long stay in 
Quito, which T left at the end of May. I passed through 
the provinces of Pasto and Popayan in the beginning of 
June. From the volcano of Purasi I followed the Canoa 
Tiver, and crossed in July the Quindin Cordillera—one of 
the finest parts of our globe—with waving forests of the 
beautiful wax-palm (Cesorylon and Cola), which I found 
from 6000 to 9000 feet above the level of the sea. I had many 
opportunities during my sojourn in the Cordillera to see the 
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Cinchonacee ; to make inquiries about their growth, distri- 
bution, and value ina commercial point. That family seldom 
goes lower down than 6000, and only in a fewspecimens. The 
most convenient region is about 7000; they grow better in a 
higher elevation, and those — which yield a sufficient 
quantity of Quinine grow only in that elevation. They im- 
prove, as buck hunters and cutters say, and chemical essays 
prove it, with the increase of elevation, All I could see, and 
all information I could gather is, that your charming island 
is by no means fit for the cultivation of the Cinchona, with 
the exception of a small area, the Blue Mountain Peak. And 
still the Peak itself would be most probably only fit for an 
inferior article.” 

Several friends in Jamaica had requested Dr. 
Schmarda to pay particular attention to the Cin- 
chonacee, with a view to their introduction for 
culture ; on which he remarks, that Upper India is 
the only place in the British dominions well adapted 
for the experiment :— 

“Tt seems to me that your aap ae or the East India 
Company are already aware of the importance of plantations 
of the Cinchona; English consular and diplomatic agents 
have received already orders to forward either seeds or 
growing plants to England. I think the Himalaya is the 
only range of mountains within the limits of your vast em- 
pire which is fit for the cultivation of those important trees. 
In a corresponding elevation may be found the same quan- 
tity of moisture. An artificial plantation has iable ad- 


in respect by his brethren, for he pursued both 
arts with enthusiasm, and with elevated aims. 
His friends mourn the loss to their circle of a kind 
and manly heart, a gallant spirit, and an indepen- 
dent mind; and the English school of art has lost a 
devotee, who in his own particular department 
gave promise of adding toitsrenown. Mr. M‘Ian 
leaves a widow, the able mistress of the London 
School of Design, herself well known by her admir- 
able pictures, of which unfortunately the public 
has of late years seen too few. 

A correspondent calls our attention to a mis- 
translation of the words “si bétes,” in Mr. Kaye's 
‘Life of Sir John Maicolm,’ of course a mere 
oversight in such a work :— 

“Si bétes ’ does not mean “such beasts,” but merely “so 
stupid.” A Russian officer described the charge at Balaklava 
as an “affaire béce,” and this (at the time), I remember, was 
mistranslated “a beastly affair,” as if he had alluded to the 
carnage, whereas we all now know that it was what he meant 
to call it—* astupid piece of business.” Someone has crans- 
lated a French novel (of Dumas?) under the title of ‘Me- 
moirs of a Physician,” though there is no mention of a phy- 
sician in it! It is not difficult to believe the original may 
be “Mémoires d’un Physicien,” which means “ Natural Phi- 





vantages over the gathering of a drug in virgin forests, 
where the trees are always scattered over an immense sur- 
face. <A plantation in the Himalaya would meet with the 
same good success as the Cinnamon gardens of Ceylon in 
the last century, much more so as manual labour in the 
East is much cheaper than in South America, with a thin, 
lazy, and indolent population.” 

Dr. Schmarda mentions, in the same letter, re- 
ported in the ‘Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Arts’ of Jamaica, that he had obtained from his 
government leave of absence till next April, and 
he proposes to visit parts of the United States, and 
then leave for Mexico. 

The papers record the death of Mr. R. R. 
M‘Tan, upon the 13th, at Heath Mount, Hamp- 
stead. This gentleman, though latterly known 
only as a painter, by his very spirited battle-pieces 
and other works, exhibited at the Portland Gallery 
and elsewhere, was in the earlier part of his career 
an honoured and able member of the dramatic pro- 
fession. He was best known to the London public 
as a member of Mr. Macready’s company at Drury- 
lane, where his performances were always marked 
by careful study, and a considerable mastery of 
picturesque effect. His forte lay in the perform- 
ance of Highlanders, a race which engaged all his 
sympathies, and to which we believe he himself 
belonged. His Dougal Creature did for that 
eccentric éreation of Scott’s genius what Mackay 
of Edinburgh did for his Bailie Jarvie. You could 
no more think of Dougal apart from the one, than 
of the Glasgow merchant apart from the other. 
By far the finest of his impersonations was Robin 
Oig Maccombich, in Scott's tale of ‘The Two 
Drovers,’ a performance which it was impossible to 
witness without deep emotion. Mr. M‘Ian pur- 
sued the dramatic art with the zeal and principles 
of a genuine artist. His gifts for it were, however, 
available only within a limited range of characters, 
and on the breaking up of Mr. Macready’s company 
he quitted the profession, and devoted himself thence- 
forth exclusively to his easel. From this period he 
made great progress in the art, which he had pre- 
viously prosecuted as the employment of his leisure. 
The results were visible in his fine pictures of The 
Battle of Culloden, and of An Encounter in Upper 
Canada, in which a party of the Clan Fraser made 
a gallant stand against a greatly superior force of 
French and American Indians. His picture of 
The Coronach will also be fresh in the memory of 
many of our readers. His pencil never seemed so 
much at home as in painting scenes of savage life, 
or of violent conflict. There was no posture-mak- 
ing or child’s-play in his battle-pieces. It was all 
genuine work. You felt that every shot told, 
and every stroke left its mark. Mr. M ‘Ian’s draw- 
ing was always full of vigour, and carefully studied. 
He had latterly, however, improved greatly, both 
in this respect and as a colourist, and he was giving 
promise of rising to eminence in his art, when a long 
and painful illness seized him, to be followed by an 
early death. He was an Associate of the Royal 
Scottish Academy. Mr. M‘Ian was a warm-hearted, 
honourable man, and highly esteemed by all who 





knew him. Both as actor and painter he was held ! 


r !’ Such similarity in sounds is apt to mislead 
translators, who may be imperfectly informed without being 
very “‘bétes” notwithstanding, 

By a new postal convention with France, the 
rates of letters to and from India vid Marseilles, 
will be reduced from the 1st of January to the 
following scale :—9d. if not exceeding } 0z.; 1s.40z.; 
1s. 9d. } 0z.; 2s. 1 0oz.; 3s. 3d. 1} 0z.; 3s. 6d. 
134 oz. The other arrangements of the convention 
refer chiefly to letters between France and India, 
conveyed by the British mail ships. A circular 
from the Secretary of the Post-office urges the 
addition of the initials of the district, in order 
to promote rapidity and correctness in de- 
livery, according to the plan indicated in the new 
map of London, and explained in the ‘ British 
Postal Guide,’ of which a new edition is to be 
issued on the 1st of January. 

Judge Halliburton, now a resident at Cheltenham, 
appeared on Tuesday evening as a lecturer at the 

afichéster ‘Atheneum, the subject being ‘Our 
Colonies,’ in which he propounded statesmanlike 
views of policy, relieved by occasional sallies of 
wit and humour in keeping with his ‘Sam Slick’ 
reputation. pas Se 

We have to announce the death of Count de 
Salvandy, Member of the French Academy. The 
sad event took place on Monday morning, at his 
country seat in Normandy. The deceased was 
author of a ‘ History of Sobieski,’ and other works, 
none of them of very great note. But he was a 
celebrated politician, and was for some years 
Minister of Public Instruction under King Louis 
Philippe. As minister, he laboured hard to render 
services to literature, and he exercised all the 
power his office gave him to befriend literary men. 

The French Government promulgated on Mon- 
day the treaty concluded between it and the 
Government of the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, 
in July last, for the mutual protection of literary 
and artistic property. 

Amongst the papers of the late Baron Hammer 
Purgstall, the celebrated Oriental scholar, were 
found about two thousand sheets of manuscript 
memoirs of the remarkable events of his life, down 
to the present time. It is expected that they will 
shortly be published. 

The members of the Maximilian Order (founded 
by the present King of Bavaria, as an order of 
merit for literary, artistic, and scientific men) met 
lately to celebrate the birthday of the King and 
the creation of their order, at a grand dinner in 
Munich. The gold medal, together with a prize 
of three hundred decats, was on the occasion 
awarded to Professor Theodore Mommeer, for his 
admirable work on ‘ Roman History.’ 

The sale of the effects of the late Prince Emil 
of Hesse Darmstadt was concluded, after the 
duration of several days, on the 27th of November; 
amongst other literary curiosities, there was a 
large collection of autograph letters of the late 
Emperor of Russia. 

The death of the Rev. Father Martin, a French- 
man, of the order of the Jesuits, a distinguished 
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archeologist, has just taken place at Paris. In 
addition to extensive and important researches, he 
has left several works on. archzology, which are 
much esteemed. He was also no mean architect, 
and several churches have been built by him in 
France. 

American journals announce the death of Pro- 
fessor Hentz, husband of Caroline Lee Hentz, the 
well-known novelist. 





FINE ART 

The Early Flemish Painters. 

their Lives and Works. By J. A. Crowe 

and G. B. Cavalcaselle. Murray. 
Tue silence of history informs us, only too 
plainly, that until the middle of the sixteenth 
century, painting, as a native art, had no ex- 
istence in England. Yet, one hundred and 
fifty years before this, at Florence, Giotto 
ot f flourished and passed away, and Angelico 
da Fiesole was entering upon his saintly la- 
bours; and at Bruges art had emerged from 
its first rude efforts, and was beginning to 
take a conspicuous station in the world’s no- 
tice. Around these two leading schools se- 
veral scattered cities boasted their individual 
painters, destined to become founders of a 
succession. Such were Siena, Venice, 
Padua, Verona, Bologna, Ferrara, Naples, 
and Coiogne. None of these, however, at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century were ma- 
ture enough to exercise any influence upon 
the taste of mankind. The Italians, and, se- 
cond to them, the Flemings, were the only 
dominant races in the world of art. So early 
did painting make its appearance in Flanders, 
and so soon reach its maturity, that it had 
already lost its distinctive features, and be- 
-come a bastard and a feeble style, when, long 
before any native artist, Mabuse first prac- 
tised the art in England, in 1498. Never, 
therefore, except in the most remote and in- 
direct manner, could the early style of the 
Netherlands have influenced art in England. 
Genuine instances of the school have also been 
extremely rare in this country. The more 
important John van Eyck, in the National 
Gallery, was acquired only in 1842. Little 
surprise consequently is to be felt that the 
claims of this branch of art upon the English 
historian have been hitherto neglected. To 
Signor Cavalcaselle, an amateur of great cele- 
brity, who has long had the reputation of 
being well acquainted with the history of 
paintings, and who, it will be remembered, 
took a part in the discussion respecting the 
picture-cleaning at the National Gallery in 
1853, by addressing a letter to the chairman 
of the committee, highly condemning the 
practice as there adopted, and to Mr. Crowe, 
we are indebted for a treatise which was long 
ago suggested by Sir Charles Eastlake. and 
which now collects the scattered rays of his- 
tory that glance upon this interesting epoch. 
The writers think it right to justify their la- 
bours by calling attention to the ‘“ nobleness 
of aim” implied in writing a history of 
Flemish art. When the importance of the 
discoveries of the brothers Van Eyck is con- 
sidered, and when it is remembered that this 
- school communicated its influence to the 
Rhine and the Danube, to Westphalia, 
Suabia, Spain and Portugal, Holland and 
France, and rivalled for a time that of Italy 
itself, no apology is necessary for devoting re- 
search to the investigation of such a subject. 

The chronological period embraced in this 
essay extends from the thirteenth century 
down to about the year 1500. This was 


Notices of 





contemporaneous with the highest state of 
sed enjoyed by the Belgian cities. 

ruges was the place of import for the great 
staple of the commerce of the country—Eng- 
lish wool; and Ghent and Yprés manufac- 
tured from thence the cloth with which—as 
an historian of the thirteenth century states 
—‘all the world” was clothed. In return 
for these exports, and by the same channel, 
there came back to the quays of Bruges the 
fruits of the Mediterranean and the silks 
of the East; the streets of the city were 
thronged with Turks, Greeks, and Italians ; 
merchants from seventeen kingdoms were 
domiciled within its walls, besides strangers 
from regions almost unknown. The wealth 
and high spirit engendered by this commer- 
cial success brought the citizens into frequent 
conflict with their rulers, the Counts of Flan- 
ders, who had been the first to encourage 
and promote it. At length, on the occasion 
of a more furious conflict than usual with 
Louis, Count of Flanders, the power of 
France interfered; and in the year 1384, 
Philip the Hardy, Duke of Burgundy, after 
defeating the Gantois, under Philip van Arte- 
veldt, at Rosbek, acquired the title of Count 
of Flanders and Artois. The succeeding 
dukes of Burgundy—Jean sans Peur, 
Philippe le Bon, Charles le Téméraire—ex- 
ercised a most important influence upon 
Flemish art. The Bishop of Liege was an- 
other personage, who, by patronizing one of 
the painters, connects himself with this his- 
tory. This prelate, like the Counts, was at 
hae Nace strife with his subjects, whose re- 

ellious temper was irritated by the intrigues 
of the French king, whenever, as was gene- 
rally the case, that court was endeavouring 
to limit the power of the Duke of Burgundy, 
the bishop’s natural ally. Each and all of 
these causes, though sometimes conflicting, 
operated to the progress of art. Springing 
into existence from the free and enterprising 
spirit of the people, it was fostered by their 
accumulating wealth. Then, when the Dukes 
of Burgundy came into power, they brought 
with them all the luxuries of the French 
court. 


‘* Whilst the citizens of Belgium, on the one hand, 
exhibited their wealth in cloths of rich texture, the 
dukes embroidered their mantles with gold to vie 
with and surpass the citizens. Truly says De La- 
borde, quoting Martial of Auvergne, ‘on s’harna- 
chait d’orfaverie.’ Not only were the mantles of the 
dukes and nobles covered with frosted work of gold 
and silver, but sideboards groaned with plate, and 
the ducal treasuries were filled with countless 
figures carved in precious metal, and sparkling 
with the diamond and ruby. These noble trea- 
sures of the chiselled art were more valuable for 
the beauty of their form than for the metal in 
which they were wrought ; they served to bribe a 
lukewarm prince, conciliate enemies, or, when 
broken up and melted, to pay knights and archers. 
The obvious use to which these ornaments might 
be put suggested the necessity of a continual sup- 
ply. Goldsmiths, therefore, naturally became 
clever artists and wealthy men, whose attachment 
it was the policy of the dukes to gain by the gift 
of places, the duties of which, though not defined, 
were ever a pretext for gratuities and constant 
pay. The ducal goldsmiths, and then the ducal 
painters, were thus early classed as ‘ varlets,’ 
though their functions were not menial,—the title 
coming from France,—and ceasing to be in force 
only when the dukes and princes abandoned the 
patronage of art. The dignity of painters suffered 
nothing from the name of ‘varlet,’ the artist at 
that time being as much a man of note as he is 
now.” 


This rivalry was the greatest spur that 





Flemish art had received since its first origin , 
and to these stimulating causes must be 
added the support of the clergy, always 
powerful in a rich country. Then the pri- 
vate palaces of merchants and the town halls 
of the cities were especially favourable 
theatres for the display of decorative art. 
Finally, the presence of a great centre of 
mercantile traflic became the origin of a trade 
in pictures, which gradually increased—to 
the deterioration, doubtless. of the school— 
until we find Evelyn in his Diary describing 
a fair in Rotterdam— 


“so furnished with pictures, that he was 
amazed.’ ‘The reason,’ he adds, ‘for this store of 
them, and their cheapness, proceeded from the 
want of land to employ stock ; so that it was an 
ordinary thing to find a common farmer lay out 
two or three thousand pounds in this commodity,’ ” 


Such being the historical conditions of the 
memoir, we are next led to examine the 
career and character of each of those eminent 
painters who lent to the Flemish school its 

eculiar features. The earliest efforts of art 
in Flanders appear to have arisen out of the 
practice of the painters, illuminators, and 
glass-stainers, who, associated with the 
incorporated masons, travelled from the 
Rhine into the Low Countries and elsewhere, 
as builders and decorators of churches and 
cathedrals. The next step was the habit of 
decorating sculptured figures with colour. 
These colours, it is proved, were mixed with 
oil, and the fact seems to explain a passage, 
upop which reliance has been placed, as prov- 
ing that oil-painting, in the modern sense of 
the word, was discovered in the fourteenth 


}century. A similar process was applied to 


the colouting of altar pieces, and of standards 
and pennons; and a master of this latter art, 
named Jean de Hasselt, had a place of 
‘‘ Paintre de MS.,” at the court of Louis de 
Maele, Count of Flanders. The advent of 
Philip, Duke of Burgundy, produced a great 
change. It is recorded that this prince sent 
various gold and silver ornaments, and, among 
the rest, a golden picture of the Burial of 
the Lord, with Our Lady near Him. This 
was probably goldsmith’s work. In 1883, 
Philip founded a Carthusian convent, which 
was adorned with gold and silver ornaments, 
and with paintings on the walls, and coloured 
glass. Two large shrines in the church were 
adorned with pictures by Melchior Broeder- 
lain, and form an epoch in Flemish art. 
They still exist at Dijon, the earliest important 
specimens of theirclass. The subject is beau- 
tifully figured in several woodcuts, and the 
following remarks are made upon the style 
of the whole :— 

‘‘The attainments of Broederlain are inferior to 
those of the Cologne school, and possess more of 
those belonging to the Westphalian. His pictures 
are chiefly remarkable for clear and light flesh 
tints, want of vigour, abruptness of light and shade, 
thinness and meagreness of colour, and lack of 
chiaro ’scuro, all special characteristics of the old 
Westphalian school. The heads are flat and un- 
relieved, and the features are repulsive ; the general 
aspect of the composition is marred by the ugliness 
and length of the hands and feet, the awkward and 
thickset look of some figures, and the unpleasant 
type of the infant Christ. Whilst in these par- 
ticulars Melchior’s style is characterized by the 
fault of the Westphalian, in others it is marked by 
the simple and graceful mode of drapery peculiar 
to the early painters of Cologne. No contrast can 
be more striking, in this sense, than the ease and 
cleverness of the action and arrangement of the 
Madonna and Saviour in the panel of the Flight, 
and the awkwardness of the features of St. Joseph. 
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The painter struggled evidently between the desire 
of giving a material imitation and the inspirations 
of graceful teachers, like those of Cologne.” 

‘The authors then proceed to discuss the 
interesting question of the introduction of oil 
in paintings upon canvass, as manifested by 
the appearance of these paintings ; and their 
conclusion seems to be, that the Flemings, 
finding that a tempera of a firmer con- 
sistency than that used in Italy was necessary 
for their climate, probably by degrees learned 
to substitute painting on canvass for that 
on walls. It seems also clear that Broeder- 
lain used a coloured varnish. 

The enumeration of the names of several 

ainters from the ducal account, else un- 
liowa—vis., Jehan Malouel, Henry Belle- 
chose de Brabant, Jehan le Voleur, and 
Hue de Boulogne, prepare the way for the 
first of the masters, Herbert Van Eyck. 

This famous artist was admitted to the 
guild of painters at Ghent in 1391. All that 
is known of him previous to this event is, 
that he perfected the education of his brother 
John, and that he painted more than one 
picture in the old method of tempera. The 
following reswmé is given of his charac- 
ter :— 

“The character of Hubert was probably in- 
fluenced by association in the feuds of the warlike 
communes, fostered by men whose hands were 
always ready to grasp the sword in search of ven- 
geance or redress. Considerable difference exists 
in the incidents of the lives of the two brothers. 
Whilst John Van Eyck led the life of courts and 
followed princes, Hubert’s name is not remembered 
or recorded in the lists of ‘ varlets’ or of courtiers, 
His style of painting bears the stamp of a free and 
independent mind. It may not be ideal, but, it 
has the nobleness and the vigour of a proud un- 
bending nature. Hubert was the painter of the 
‘commune,’ John the painter of the court. Hu- 
bert shows in his works far more virile talents than 
his brother, and was a master in the use of the 
medium, which his brother is said to have dis- 
covered.” 

The only authentic work of Hubert’s now 
surviving is the celebrated altar-piece at 
Ghent, called The Mystic Lamb, which he 
left unfinished at his death in 1426. The 
following translation of his epitaph is a 
strange specimen of the spirit of the painter 
and his times :— 

“Take warning from me, ye who walk over me ; 
Iwas as you are, but am now buried dead be- 
neath you. Thus it appears that neither art nor 
medicine availed me ; art, honour, wisdom, power, 
affluence are spared not when death arrives. I 
was called Hubert Van Eyck. I am now food for 
worms. Formerly known and highly honoured in 
painting, this all was shortly after turned to 
nothing. It was in the year of the Lord, one 
thousand four hundred and twenty six, on the 18th 
day of September, that I rendered up my soul to 
God, in suffering. Pray God for me, ye who love 
art, that I may attain to his sight. Flee sin, turn 
a best (objects), for you must follow me at 

P 


John Van Eyck is believed by the authors 
to have been born between 1382 and 1386. 
He was highly educated, and his first patron 
was the Bishop of Litge. This was probably 
in 1417. The earliest of his pictures is 
believed to be a portrait of Jacqueline, 
daughter of William, Count of Holland, now 
at Copenhagen. It has not been visited by 
the present authors, and the question of the 
manner in which it is painted is interesting 
as throwing light upon the date of the inven- 
tion of the oil medium. At present, the 
earliest painting in oils known, as far as we 
understand the writers, is a picture by Petrus 





Cristus, painted in 1417, in such a manner as 
leaves no doubt that he was a pupil of 
Hubert Van Eyck. In 1820, there was a 
gathering of painters at Antwerp, when John 
Van Eyck’s name first became famous in 
connexion with the new discovery. The 
result seems to be that the use of oil in 
certain parts of tempera painting had long 
been in use; and that the discovery must 
have been practised and brought to perfection 
in the studio of the two brothers. When 
Philip the Good became Count of Flanders, 
he chose John Van Eyck as his varlet-de- 
chambre, the appointment to which office is 
couched in extravagant terms of praise. A 
distinction seems to have been drawn between 
“varlets” and “ varlets in livery”—the latter 
meaning menial servants—the former a class 
of honorary officers of state. 

John Van Eyck’s embassy to Spain, on 
behalf of Philip, to paint and report upon 
the charms of the fair Isabel of Portugal, is 
duly commemorated. The Mystic Lamb was 
finished in 1432 ; and the painter had patrons 
from Rollin, chancellor of the duchy, down 
to the merchants of Bruges and Lucca. John 
Van Eyck died at Bruges in 1440-41. 

Of Margaret Van Eyck, the sister of 
Hubert and John, no authentic works are 
known to exist. A Virgin and Child, 
attributed to her, exists in the Wallerstein 
Collection at Kensington Palace. 

Lambert Van Eyck’s name appears also 
as having been employed upon certain busi- 
ness for the Duke of Burgundy. 

The many authentic works of John Van 
Eyck, including The Mystic Lamb, and not 
omitting the admirable picture in our 
National Gallery, which was accidentally 
found by Major-General Hay, in his apart- 
ments at Brussels, after the battle of Water- 
loo—are here fully described; and their 
merits are contrasted and criticised with 
an amount of knowledge and judgment that 
pronounce this to be not the least valuable 
portion of this history. 

To the subsequent artists of the school we 
must defer reference until a future occasion. 


For the third time the French Government has 
changed the period of next year’s Exhibition of the 
Works of Living Artists at Paris. It is now fixed to 
commence on the 15th June, and to end on the 15th 
August. ‘This period will no doubt be more con- 
venient to artists than that last adopted, and it is 
to be hoped that it will be definitive. The recep- 
tion of works is to commence on the 20th of April, 
and is to cease at six o'clock on the 1st of May. 
Foreigners, as usual, are to be allowed to exhibit, 
but their works must be sent to the Exhibition 
gratuitously. Prizes, consisting of 46 medals, 
varying in value from 10J. to 601., are to be distri- 
buted to the most deserving exhibitors, and a 
medal of honour, of the value of 1601., may be 
given to any one who pre-eminently distinguishes 
himself. 

The town of Amsterdam has offered two prizes 
(open to all nations), one of a thousand, the other 
of three hundred florins, for the best plans of an 
Exhibition building, which the authorities contem- 
plate erecting on a magnificent scale. 

It has, after much discussion, been finally de- 
termined that the monument which is to be erected 
to Louis, ex-King of Bavaria, should be in the 
form of a colossal equestrian statue, which will 
shortly be placed in the square of the Odeon, in 

unich. 

Herr Braumiiller, a Viennese publisher, is now 
issuing in numbers photographic copies of the 
celebrated Ambrasian collection of pictures. Each 
number is to cost seven and a half florins, 











MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


THE busy preparations for the Christmas panto- 
mimes have left little leisure for other than routine 
representations this week at most of the theatres. 
At the Haymarket, where Mr. Murdoch has been 
acting in The School for Scandal and in Money, 
and where the Spanish dancers are taking their 
final farewell, the Christmas piece will be The Babes 
in the Wood, by the author of The Three Bears. 
Mr. E. L. Blanchard is the literary caterer for 
Drury-lane, and Mr. Morton for the Princess’s, 
where the mere title of Aladdin and the Won- 
derful Lamp is almost enough to excite curi- 
osity. At the Lyceum, Mr. Dillon promises scenic 
displays surpassing all that this house has wit- 
nessed ; and at the Olympic new scope will be 
provided in a burlesque for the comic humour of 
Mr. Robson. Madame Celeste, encouraged by the 
success of last year, is again to make her appear- 
ance as Columbine at the Adelphi. 

On the anniversary birthdays of the great 
dramatic writers, it is the custom in the German 
theatres to celebrate them by the performance of 
one of their master works. In Leipsic, Schiller’s 
birthday, the eleventh of November, was kept 
this year with great écldt. Fiesco was given in 
the theatre the evening before, and at noon on the 
following day the tablet to be placed on Schiller’s 
house in Gohlis was crowned, and an oration de- 
livered on the occasion by Dr. Heyner. In the 
evening an assembly took place in one of the prin- 
cipal hotels, at which speeches were made, and 
music and declamations by the principal theatrical 
performers constituted the chief amusements. On 
the following Saturday, Dawison came over ex- 
pressly from Dresden to perform ‘in the new play, 
Narciss, when he was received by a full house 
and an enthusiastic audience. The proceeds of 
the representation were handed over to the Schiller 
fund, to be applied to buy the house in Gohlis, a 
former residence of the poet, which purchase had 
been completed for two thousand one hundred 
thalers. 

It has just been decided by the Imperial Court 
of Paris that the Director of the Italian Theatre, and 
consequently anybody else in France, can perform 
all Verdi’s operas originally produced in countries 
with which France has no treaty for the protection 
of literary and artistic property ; and that they can 
do so in spite of his positive prohibition, and in 
spite also of his announced determination to bring 
out his works in the same city. Thus the Director 
of the Italian Theatre is causing the Trovatore to 
be played at his house without giving Verdi a 
sixpence, though the Grand Opera is willing to 
pay him for it. Such is the law; but it seems 
hard on the composer. 

The first of the three great subscription concerts 
of the Dresden Choral Union is to be devoted to 
the memory of Robert Schumann, founder of the 
Society, Cherubini’s beautiful Requiem is to be 
performed on the occasion. 

Miss Jenny Baur, an English opera singer, is to 
make her débat on the German stage, in the royal 
theatre in Berlin, in the réle of Susanna, in 
the Marriage of Figaro. 

Berlioz is at present occupied in the composi- 
tion of an opera, to which he has himself written 
the text. 


LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royat.—Dec. 11th.—Major-General Sabine, V.P., 
in the chair. A communication was read by 
Professor William Thomson, F.R.S., ‘On Prac- 
tical Methods for Rapid Signalling by the Electric 
Telegraph.’ Prof. Thomson has long been engaged 
in investigations connected with the electric tele- 
graph, and more particularly with the Submarine 
Atlantic Telegraph, with which he is associated, 
having been recently appointed a Director of the 
Company organized to carry this extensive tele- 
graph scheme out. The object of the present 
communication is, to lay before the Society a tele- 
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graphic system, to which the author has been led 
by a series of experiments, and which is likely to 
give nearly the same rapidity of utterance by a 
. submarine one-wire cable of ordinary lateral dimen- 
sions, between Ireland and Newfoundland, as is 
attained on short air or submarine lines by tele- 
graphic systems in actual use. Every system of 
working the electric telegraph must comprehend— 
1. A plan of operating at one extremity; 2. A 
ti of observing at the other; and 3. A code of 
etter signals. These three parts of the system 
are explained in order—1, for long submarine 
lines; and, 2, for air, or short submarine lines. 
The author's plan for operating in the case of long 
submarine lines consists in applying a regulated 
galvanic battery, to give during a limited time a 
definite variation of electric force determined by 
theory, so as to fulfil the condition of producing 
an electric effect at the other extremity, which, 
after first becoming sensible, rises very rapidly to 
@ maximum, then sinks as rapidly till it becomes 
again, and continues, insensible. The principle 
followed is that pointed out by Fourier, by which 
we see that, when the wire is left with both ends 
uninsulated after any electrical operations what- 
ever have been performed upon it, the distribution 
of electric force through it will very speedily be 
reduced to a harmonic law, with an amplitude 
falling in equal proportions during equal intervals 
of time. Unless the electric operations fulfil a 
certain condition, this ulterior distribution is ac- 
cording to the simple harmonic law—viz., propor- 
tional to the sine of the distance from either ex- 
tremity, the whole length being reckoned as 180°. 
The condition which Prof. Thomson proposes to 
fulfil is, that the co-efficient of the simple harmonic 
term in the expression for the electrical force shall 
vanish. Then, according to Fourier, the distribu- 
tion will very much more quickly wear into one 
following a double harmonic law (that is, the sine 
of the distance from one extremity, the entire 
length being reckoned as 360°). ‘In this state of 
electrification, the two halves of the wireen each 
side of its middle point being symuictrteatty and 
oppositely electrified, will discharge into one an- 
other as well as into the earth at their remote 
extremities ; each will be like a single wire of half 
length, with the simple harmonic distribution ; 
and the wire will, on the whole, be discharged as 
fast as a wire of the whole length after an ordinary 
electrification. The time and law of operations 
being once fixed upon, a mechanical contrivance 
of the simplest kind will give the means of direct- 
ing a regulated galvanic battery to give signals 
with exactness, and to any stated degree of positive 
or negative strength. The instrument proposed to 
be employed is Helmholz’s galvanometer, with or 
without modification. The time of vibration of 
the suspended magnet, and the efficiency of the 
copper damper, will be so arranged, that during 
the electric pulse the suspended magnet will turn 
from its position of equilibrium into a position of 
maximum deflection, and will fall back to rest in 
its position of equilibrium. The possibility of ful- 
filling these conditions is obvious, from the form of 
the curve the author has found to represent the 
electric pulse. The observer will watch through a 
telescope the image of a scale reflected from the 
polished side of the magnet, or from a small mirror 
carried by the magnet, and he will note the letter 
or number which each maximum deflection brings 
into the middle of his field of view. From Weber's 
experiments on the electric conductivity of copper, 
and from measurements made by Prof. Thomson 
on specimens of the cable now in process of manu- 
facture for the Atlantic Telegraph, he thinks it 
highly probable, that with an alphabet of twenty 
- letters, one letter could be delivered every two 
seconds between Newfoundland and Ireland, which 
would give, without any condensed code, six words 
per minute; and that to perform this, no higher 
battery than from 150 to 200 small cells of Daniell’s 
(perhaps even considerably less) would be required. 
Code of Letter Signals—The most obvious way of 
eompleting a telegraphic system on the plans de- 
scribed, is to have the twenty-six letters of the 
alphabet written on the scale of which the image 





in the suspended mirror is observed, and to arrange 
thirteen positive and thirteen negative strengths 
of electric operation, which will give deflections 
positive or negative, bringing one or other of these 
letters on the reflected scale into the centre of the 
field of view. But it would be bad economy to 
give the simple signals to rare letters, and to re- 
quire double or triple signals for double and triple 
combinations of frequent occurrence. Besides, by 
the plans which the author has formed, he believes 
that it will be easy to make much more than thir- 
teen different positive, and thirteen different nega- 
tive strengths of electric operation, giving unmis- 
takably different degrees of deflection ; and if so, 
many of the most frequent double and triple com- 
binations, as well as all the twenty-six letters of 
the alphabet singly, might be made by simple sig- 
nals. But it is also possible that, in practice, only 
three or four, or some number less than thirteen, 
of unmistakably different deflections could be pro- 
duced in the galvanometer at one end by electric 
operations performed on the other extremity. If 
so, the whole twenty-six letters could not each 
have a simple signal; and doutle signals would 
have to be chosen for the less frequent letters. 
Experience must show what number of perfectly 
distinct simple signals can be made, and there is 
little doubt that it will be much more than twenty- 
six. Then it will be easy to invent a letter code, 
which will use these signals with the best economy 
for the language in which the message is to be 
delivered. Toward this object Prof. Thomson has 
commenced collecting statistics, showing the rela- 
tive frequency with which the different simple 
letters occur in the English language, and he will 
soon have sufficient information to guide him in 
choosing the best code for a given number of simple 
signals. By adopting a triple harmonic law—that 
is to say, causing the electrical potential or force 
to vary along the wire in proportion to the sine of 
the distance from either end, one-third of the 
length of the wire being taken as 180°, Professor 
Thomson conceives, that through submarine tele- 
graphs 500 miles long, and air lines of greater 
length, it would be possible to greatly increase the 
rapidity of communication. He also states that a 
rate of from fifty to sixty words per minute could 
be attained by a well-arranged mechanism through 
almost any length of air-line, were it not for the 
defects of insulation to which such lines are ex- 
posed. If the imperfection of the insulation re- 
mained constant, or only varied slowly from day 
to day with the humidity of the atmosphere, Prof. 
Thomson’s method might probably, with suitable 
adjustments, be made successful; and he thinks 
it possible that it may be found to answer for air- 
lines of hundreds of miles in length. But in a 
short air-line, the strengths of the currents received 
at one extremity, from graduated operations per- 
formed at the other, might suddenly, in the middle 
of a message, become so much changed, as to throw 
all the indications into confusion, in consequence 
of a shower of rain, or a trickling of water along a 
spider's web.—It was announced that Lord Wrot- 
tesley had appointed the following gentlemen Vice- 
Presidents of the Society:—General Sabine, the 
Dean of Ely, W. R. Grove, Esq., Dr. Miiler, Sir 
James Ross, and Admiral Smyth. 





Astatic.—Dec. 6th.—Colonel Sykes in the 
chair. Wm. H. Fox Talbot and Ashness Rem- 
ington, Esqrs., were elected Resident Members of 
the Society. Before proceeding to the business of 
the day, the Chairman announced to the meeting 
that the Council had provisionally nominated Mr. 
Norris to be Secretary of the Society, on the re- 
tirement of Mr, Clarke, who had been elected 
Treasurer at the last anniversary ; the nomination 
would be, of course, subject to the approval of the 
general body, at their next annual meeting. The 
Secretary read a paper, by Captain Ormsby, ‘On 
the inscription so often repeated at Nimrtd, 
known by the name of the Standard Inscription, 
containing a translation, as read by him, and some 
notes upon the gods of the Assyrians, and their 
correspondents. in the pantheon of Greece and 











Rome.’ The following extract from Capt. Ormeby’s 
paper gives his view of the purport of the inscrip- 
tion :— The standard inscription gives a full ac- 
count of the rebuilding of the great Assyrian tem- 
ple of Luka, which is stated to have been first 
founded by Husa-lud (Shem) ; and, secondly, by 
Deman-rud, the great ancestor of Assan-atu-bal, 
who finally restored the temple, which in his time 
had fallen into decay, and evidently for want of 
funds to carry out the work. He invaded Syria, 
and plundered Carcemish and Crete, an account 
of which expedition is given in the standard in. 
scription.” Professor Dowson read a report upon 
a large collection of MSS. relative to the Khonds, 
—the result of the investigations of the late Capt. 
Frye, which had been forwarded to the Society by 
the Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany, for an opinion as to the advisability of pub- 
lishing the whole or any portion of them. In ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the Council, Professor 
Dowson had examined the documents, and found 
them to consist of—1. An Unfinished Report, and 
Miscellaneous Notes on the History, Traditions, 
Manners, and Customs of the Khonds, from which 
an interesting paper might be compiled for the So- 
ciety’s Journal ; 2. A Grammar of the Language, 
nearly complete ; 3. Stories and Anecdotes in the 
Khond Language, with a few Grammatical Ana- 
lyses, intended to form, when complete, a Reading- 
book for learners; 4. Extensive Materials for a 
Dictionary, Khond and English and English and 
Khond. Mr. Dowson gave it as his opinion, that 
it was very desirable that these copious materials 
should be carefully digested and printed, as the 
only work that had come to his knowledge was a 
grammar, published in India, and not readily ac- 
cessible, Captain Frye had employed the Uriya 
character in his MSS., as the Khonds have no al- 
phabet of their own ; but Professor Dowson thought 
the Roman character preferable. The Uriya is 
one of, the most illegible and least known of the 


alphabets of India ; and had nothing to recommend 


it but the fact of its being used by the people who 
are geographically nearest to the Khonds. The 
books would be much more accessible to Europeans 
in the Roman character, and that character would 
scarcely be more foreign to the uncivilized Khonds 
than the alphabet of their Uriya neighbours. The 
Chairman expressed his concurrence in the recom- 
mendations of the report, and his hope that the 
Court of Directors would provide for the publica- 
tion of the papers. He would therefore propose 
that Professor Dowson should prepare a scheme to 
be submitted to the Court. 





AntiquakiEs. — Dec. 11th. — Joseph Hunter, 
Esq., V.-P., inthechair. Mr. J. Jackson Howard 
exhibited impressions of a seal appended to a grant 
from Matilda, relict of Simon Fraunceys, citizen 
of London, dated 33rd Edw. iij., bearing a shield 
charged with a chevron between three billets, im- 
paling a saltire between four crosses crosslets; 
legend—SIGILLUM * MATILDE* FRAUNCEYS. As the 
saltire is given by heraldic writers to the family 
of Fraunceys, Mr. Howard thinks it probable that 
the engraver of the seal may have reversed the 
coats. The Rev. J. Pemberton Bartlett, Local 
Secretary for Hants, exhibited two bronze celts 
and a small bronze spear-head, all of known types, 
found in Ireland. Mr. Bartlett also exhibited an 
object in terra-cotta, resembling a candlestick in 
shape; but probably the neck of a bottle separated 
from the globose portion, the bottom being, per- 
haps, accidentally closed when the clay of which it 
was formed was in a plastic state. What favours 
this conjecture is that the object is hollow through- 
out to the bottom. It was found among the ruins 
of the Roman potteries in the New Forest, de- 
scribed by Mr. Bartlett in the 35th vol. of the 
‘ Archeologia.’ Mr. George R. Corner then read 
‘Further Observations on the Remains of an 
Anglo-Norman Building in the Parish of St. Olave, 
Southwark, supposed to have been the Hostelry 
of the Prior of Lewes; and notices of ‘Jesus House,’ 
in the same parish; with reference to a paper by 
John Gage, Esq., F,R.S,, Director, in ‘ Archeo- 
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logia,’ vol. xxiii., p. 299, and to another paper by 
Charles E. Gwilt, Esq., in ‘Archzologia,’ vol. xxv., 
p. 604, in a letter to the Secretary.’ 


—_—— 


ZooLoGicAL.—Nov. 25th.—J. S. Gaskoin, Esq., 
in the chair. Mr. Fegetmeier brought before the 
notice of the meeting living specimens and prepa- 
rations illustrating the very remarkable peculiarities 
existing in the skull of the feather-crested variety 
of domestic fowl, now known as Polish. In these 
birds the anterior portion of the frontal bone is 
expanded into a large spherical tuberosity or cyst, 
which’ is partly osseous and partly membranous. 
The anterior portions of the brain are entirely 
contained in this tuberosity, being protected from 
external injury solely by the feathers of the crest 
and the integuments: the posterior portions are 
situated as usual in the cavity of the cranium, and 
as the communication between it and the tubero- 
sity is constricted, the brain necessarily assumes 
the form of an hour-glass, the anterior being the 
larger portion. This very extraordinary structure, 
which is well developed even before the escape of 
the chick from the shell, was noticed by Peter 
Borelli, in 1656, and again described, with many 
errors, by Blumenbach, in ‘De Nisus Formativi 
Aberrationibus,’ in 1813. Blumenbach states that 
it is confined to the females, which is incorrect ; 
that the fowls are remarkably stupid, whereas, 
their instincts do not appear to differ in the 
slightest degree from those of the other non- 
incubating varieties of domestic fowl; and lastly, 
that the tuberosity is caused by a tight constriction 
of the integuments, which, however, does not 
exist. Pallas, who also notices the peculiarity, 
erroneously attributes it to a cross with the Mele- 

is, and the description of a very old specimen 
in the Catalogue of the Museum of the College of 
Surgeons states it to be the result of\ disease, 
whereas it is the normal condition in alllargely 
crested fowls. Mr. Woodward exhibited prepara- 
tions of the mantle and oral apparatus of the recent 
British Terebratula (7. caput serpentis) specimens 
of which had been forwarded in a living state 
from Oban, Argyle, by J. Leckenby, Esq., of 
Scarborough. It appears that the mollusk, al- 
though a native of the deep sea, can live a week 
out of water, if placed in a bottle or tin box with 
moist seaweed. The valves are so accurately 
adjusted as to prevent the escape of the contained 
fluid. The mantle, arms, and cirri of this species 
are frosted over with radiated spicula, composed 
of carbonate of lime, as described by Oscar Schmidt, 
and forms a Leautiful object for the polariscope. 
To the paleontologist this structural peculiarity is 
extremely interesting, as it explains the preser- 
vation of many parts of the internal organization, 
including the delicate cirri, in fossil Brachiopoda. 
Mr. Fraser exhibited several rare birds from the 
collection of T. C. Eyton, Esq., of Eyton, and 
provisionally described three new species. Mr. 

ing communicated a paper by Mr. Adams, 
in which he characterized a new species of T'ri- 
chotropis under the name of Trichotropis Gouldii. 





CuemicaL.—Dec. 15th.—Dr. Miller, F.R.S., 
President, in the chair. Messrs. J. Horsley, J. 
H. Jones, C. Lowe, W. H. Perkin, and W. Wal- 
lace, were elected Fellows of the Society. Mr. A. 
G. Anderson read a paper ‘On the Saponification of 
Resin.’ The author precipitated the resin acids 
from an aqueous solution of the saponified resin 
by means of dilute sulphuric acid. These resin 
acids, when dried at 212° F., contain four per 
cent. less carbon than does ordinary unsaponified 
resin. Mr. L. Hutchings read a paper ‘On a 
Compound obtained by the action of fuming Sul- 
phuric Acid on Chloride of Phenyl.’ This body is 
another member of the class of chlorhydro-bibasic 
acids described by Dr. Williamson. Dr. Odling 
showed that chromic, tungstic, and molybdic acids 
also yield analogous compounds. 





Civin EncineErs.—Dec. 16th.—Annual Gene- 
ral Meeting.—G. P. Bidder, Esq., Vice-President, 
in the chair. The Report of the Council having 
been read, Telford Medals were presented to 
Messrs. J. Murray, J. M. Heppel, H. Robinson, 
C. R. Drysdale, and F. M. Kelley ; and Council 
Premiums of Books to Messrs. J. Murray, G. Her- 
bert, Evan Hopkins, J. W. Heinke, J. Baillie, 
and W. K. Hall. The following gentlemen were 
elected to fill the several offices on the Council for 
the ensuing year:—Robert Stephenson, M.P., 
President ; G. P. Bidder, I. K. Brunel, J. Hawk- 
shaw, and J. Locke, M.P., Vice-Presidents ; W. 
G. Armstrong, J. Cubitt, J. E. Errington, J. 
Fowler, C. H. Gregory, T. Hawkesley, J. R. 
M ‘Clean, J. S. Russell, J. Whitworth, and N. 
Wood, Members; and R. W. Kennard and Sir 
Macdonald Stephenson, Associates, 


Soctety or Arts.—Dec. 17th.—J. Griffith 
Frith, Esq., in the chair. The paper read was 
‘On the Ivory and Teeth of Commerce,’ by Pro- 
fessor Owen, F.R.S. 





VARIETIES. 


TO THE YOUNG. 


Ir a dower to man were granted, 
Free and boundless in extent, 

Hills on which renown was planted, 
Soil for widest culture meant ; 

What would be the donor’s sorrow 
If that unattended earth 

Showed no promise for the morrow ? 
Nothing but defect and dearth! 


Or if some small cultivation, 

But in patches scattered o’er ; 
Flowers—a few for decoration— 
Just in front, and nothing more! 
All the vast extent behind it 

Left without one seed to grow ; 
Left—as Time ought ne’er to find it, 

Since God bade the sun to glow! 


Oh, the gift of Mind is greater 
Than the gift of land could be, 

Nothing from our kind Creator 
Breathes so much of deity ; 

Nothing through the world’s extension 
Equals that eternal dower ; 

Scarce an angel’s comprehension 
Spans the vastness of its power ! 


If, then, but a thin partition 
Of that mind true culture knows, 
If no tillage gains admission, 
Nought that right advancement shows ; 
Is it grateful to the Donor, 
Who—some purpose to fulfil— 
Made ye of such power the owner, 
To be careless of his will ? 


Is it grateful to the spirit 
Poorly thus its worth to scan ? 
To neglect what ye inherit ? 
Disregard God’s gift to man ?— 
Is it wise to rest contented 
With this half-instructed state ? 
Lost time ne’er was unrepented— 
But regret may come too late! 


Work then, youth, while yet ’tis morning, 
Broad the land before you lies, 
Neither task nor labour scorning, 
Which the fruit of thought supplies ; 
As you work so choose your station, 
Knowing life and its demands; 
Knowing ’tis through cultivation 
That the living Mind expands ! 
CHARLES SWAIN. 





To Corresronpents.—J.S. H.; Chev. de C,; Nemo; 
M.RB.; Dr.S.; L.L.; Titania—received, 














NEW ATLASES AND MAPS. 


—@—_. 


EDWARD STANFORD 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


I. 
A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


THE FAMILY ATLAS. 


Containing Eighty Maps, constructed by eminent Geo- 
ys and engraved on steel under the superintendence 

f the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, with 
the new Discoveries to the latest date; and an Alphabetical 


Index, 
PRICE THREE GUINEAS. 

*,* Amongst the most important alterations to be found 
in this Edition the Publisher would desire to mention the 
Map of England and Wales Geologically coloured, by Sir 
Roderick I. Murchison, Director-General of the Geological 
Survey of Great Britain and Ireland,—the Annexation of 
Oude in India,—the Revision of the Map of the Asiatic 
Archipelago, by John Crawford, Esq., F.R.S., author of the 
celebrated Dictionary of the Archipelago,—The Discoveries 
in Africa y Dr. Livingston, and others,—the thorough Re- 
vision of the Map of New Zealand, from the Admiralty 
Surveys of — Stokes, R.N., with Discoveries in the 
Interior, by Walter Mantell, Esq.,—The Star-Maps, by Sir 
John Lubbock, Bart.,—and the plans of London and Paris, 
showing all the recent alterations in those Cities to the 
latest date. 

II. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


THE CYCLOPADIAN, 


OR, ATLAS OF GENERAL MAPS. 


Published under the superintendence of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, containing Thirty-Nine 
Maps, with an Index to the Principal Places in the World, 
with reference to the Maps. 


PRICE ONE GUINEA, 
beam 
A NEW EDITION OF 


THE’ GEOLOGICAL MAP 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
BY SIR RODERICK I. MURCHISON, F.R.S., &., &. 
Corrected to the present date. Price—Sheet, 5s.; Case, 7s. 


Iv. 


THE HARROW ATLAS 
OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


Selected from the Maps _— under the superintence of 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 


Twenty-nine Maps, with Index. Price 12s. 6d, 


THE JUNIOR HARROW 


ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Fourteen Maps, with Index, Price 7s. 





PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


THE HARROW ATLAS 
OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Twenty-one Maps, with Index, Price 12s, 6d. 
THE JUNIOR HARROW 
ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Eleven Maps, with Index. Price 7s, 

THE SCHOOL ATLAS 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 
Twenty-five Maps, with Indexes to both Anci 
enty-five Maps, — hy oe “ha ee Modern 





Londen : Epwarp SranrorD, 6, Charing Cross ; 
Wholesale and Retai] Mapseller; and all Booksellers. 
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On the Ist of January will be published, the First Volume ofa 
: Cheap and Uniform Edition of the 


Works of Mr. Thos. Carlyle, 


Handsomely Printed in Crown Octavo, price Six Shillings cloth, 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: a 
HISTORY, will be the first Work issued, and will be com- 
pleted in Two Volumes. 

i. 


On the Ist of January will be published, a Cheap and Uniform 
Edition of the 


Hovels of Mr. Chas. Peover, 


Handsomely Printed in Crown Octavo. Each volume will contain 
Eight Illustrations by H. K. BROWNE. 


The First Volume issued will be 
HARRY LORREQUER. Price 4s. 
eloth. 
TWELVE MONTHS WITH THE 


BASHI BAZOUKS. By EDWARD MONEY, Lient.-Col. in 
the Imperial Ottoman Army, and late Captain in the Bashi 
Bazouks. Post Octavo, with Illustrations. 7s. 

LThis day. 


THE SPIRIT OF TRAVEL. By 
CHARLES PACKE, of the Inner Temple, post octavo, 3s. 6d. 
(This day. 








CHAPMAN and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


AMUSEMENT FOR CHRISTMAS PARTIES, &c. 


I, 
ROUND GAMES for all PARTIES. 


A Collection of the Greatest Variety of Family Amusements for 
the Fireside or’ Pic-Nic. Games of Memory, Games of Action, 
Gatch Games, Games requiring the Exercise of Fancy, Intelli- 
gence, and Imagination, Directions for Crying Forfeits, &e. With 
Tilustrations. New Edition, enlarged. Price 5s. cloth gilt. 


It. 


THE YOUNG LADY’S ORACLE; 


or, Fortune-Telling Book. A Fireside Amusement. Price ls. 


Tir, 

ACTING CHARADES ; or, Deeds, 
not Words. A Christmas Game to make a Long Evening Short. 
By the BROTHERS MAYHEW. New Edition. Profusely Illus- 
trated. Price 5s. cloth. 


Iv. 

A CRACKER BON-BON FOR 
CHRISTMAS PARTIES; consisting of Christmas Pieces for 
Private Representation, and other seasonable matter in Prose and 
Verse. By R.B. BROUGH. Profusely Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. 


David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





GUTCH’S SCIENTIFIC POCKET BOOK. 
Now ready, price 3s. 6d. roan tuck, 


HE LITERARY ‘AND SCIENTIFIC 
REGISTER and ALMANACK for 1857, with an ample 
Collection of Useful Statistical and Miscellaneous Tables. Dedi- 
cated, by special permission, to Prince Albert. By J. W. G. 
GUTCH, M.R.C.S.L., F.L.S., Foreign Service Queen’s Messenger. 
“* & little volume which will save the trouble of hunting 
through many books of more pretension, and supply off-hand 
what, without it, wou'd require much time and trouble.”—Times. 
David Rogue, Fleet Street. 





Two vols. 4to, price £10 coloured. 


(CONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA ; or, Com- 
plete System of Conchology; in which the Lepades and 
Conchiferous Mollusca are described and classified according to 
their Natural Organization and Habits. By LOVELL REEVE, 
F.L.S. Illustrated with 30u plates of upwards of 1500 figures of 
Shell 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


MANY COPIES OF EACH OF THE FOLLOWING WORKS 
ARE “AT HOME” THIS DAY AT 


N UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOSWELL’S CORRESPONDENCE; FROUDE’S HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND; TRAVELS IN AFRICA, by ANDERSSON, 
MAMILTON, FLEMING, &c.; KATHIE RRANDE; MASSON’S 
ESSAYS; IVORS; MEMOIRS OF DR. JOHN TAULER, JOHN 
KITTO, FREDERICK PERTHES, SYDNEY SMITH, &c., 
KATE COVENTRY; EDGAR BARDON; STONEY’S RESI- 
DENCE IN TASMANIA; TRAVELS IN PERSIA, by Dr. 
WAGNER; .ROBINSON’S EARLY CHURCH; THE OLD 
MONASTERY; ANCIENT INDIA, by MRS. SPEIR; JESSIE 
CAMERON ; A LESSON OF LIFE, by MRS. GORE: HvOD’S 
PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES ; MACAULAY’S ENGLAND; 
MODERN PAINTERS, Vols. Iff. and [V.; IT IS NEVER TOO 
LATE TO MEND ; }HE SISTERS OF SOLEURE, &c. &e. 

* An Ample Supply is provided of all the Principal New Works as 
they appear. : 


Single Subscription -ONE GUINEA per ANNUM. 


Charles Edward Mudie, 510 and 511, New Oxford Street, London ; 
’ and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





NEW AND ELEGANT BOOKS 


FOR 


Christmas Presents. 


—>——. 


THE HISTORY AND LIFE OF THE 


REVEREND DOCTOR JOHN TAULER, with Twenty-five 
of his Sermons. (Temp. 1340). Translated from the German, 
with Additional Notices of Tauler’s Life and Times, by 
SUSANNA WINKWORTH, Translator of “ Theologia Ger- 
manieca ;” and a Recommendatory Preface, by the Rev. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. Small 4to, on tinted paper, printed 
and bound in antique style , with red edges, price 15s. 


It 


LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA. By 
MRS. SPEIR. With Sixty Illustrations by G. SCHARF. 
vo, price l5s., elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges. 

“ Whoever desires to have the best, the completest, and the 
most popular view of what Oriental scholars have made known 
to us respecting Ancient India must peruse the work of Mrs. 
Speir; in which he will find the story told in clear, correct, and 
unaffected English. The book is admirably got up.”—Examiner. 


Ill. 


ON MOUNTAIN BEAUTY. By 
JOHN RUSKIN, M.A. Being the Fourth Volume (complete 
in itself) of ‘MODERN PAINTERS.” Imperial 8vo, with 
Thirty: five Illustrations engraved on Steel, and 116 Wood- 
cuts, drawn by the Author, price £2 10s. cloth. 


Iv 


ROUND THE FIRE: Six Stories 


for Young Readers. By the Author of ‘‘ The Day of a Baby 
Boy.” Square l6émo. With Frontispiece, price 3s. cloth. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





THE LATE SIR JOHN MALCOLM. 
Just published, in Two Vols., 8vo, with Portrait, price 36s. cloth, 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPOND- 


ENCE OF MAJOR-GENERAL SIR JOHN MALCOLM, 
G.C.B., late Envoy to Persia, and Governor of Bombay : from 
Unpublished Letters and Journals. By JOHN WILLIAM 
KAYE, Author of “ The Life of Lord Metcalfe,” “‘ The His- 
tory of the War in Afghanistan,” &c. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





J F. HOPE HAS JUST PUBLISHED THE 
. FOLLOWING NEW WORKS:— 

JULIA ; or, the Neapolitan Marriage. By 
MARGARET ‘TULLOCH. In One Volume, price 8s 


“This work should be read by all who wish to possess a 
thorough knowledge of Neapolitan Life.” 


ERNEST MILMAN: a True Tale of Man- 
chester Life. By P. OSWYN, Author of “‘ Ralph Deane,” &c. 
One volume, price 7s. 6d. 


FRIRWIN: A Novel. By Octavia OipHAnt. 


Second Edition, !'wo volumes, price lis. 


ARNOLD: a Dramatic History. 
DOCK NEWTON. One volume, price Is. 6d. 
“«There is exquisite beauty in ‘ Arnold.’"—Giascow Common- 
WEALTH. 
“* Arnold’ is a book of real poetry.’”—Inaquirer. 


By Cra- 


One volume, demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
TRAVELS. THROUGH THE UNITED 
STATES, CANADA, and the WEST INDIES. By JOHN 
SHAW, M.D., F.G.S., F.L.S., Author of “ A Tramp to the Dig- 
gings,” &c. 
“ This is a most valuable work at the present time,” &c. 
* Price 3s. 
DUTY TO PARENTS. By a CLergyman 
OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


The best and most useful Christmas Present for Children and 
Young Persons. 


Price 3s., Second Edition, 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ FIRST FRENCH 
BOOK ; with a Vocabulary of the French and English, and the 
English and French, of all the Words used in the Book. By R. 
ALIVA. 


FIRST STEPS IN BRITISH HISTORY. 


For Schools and Private Families. By the late TUTOR to the 
Earl of Glamorgan. 


Price £s., post 8vo, pp. 420, 
NEW WORK BY THE = HENRY CHRISTMAS, F.R.S., 
ESSAY ON THE WRITINGS OF PALEY, 
&e. 


“ Useful alike to St 


and § 
J. F. HOPE, 16, Great, Marlborough Street. 











PARLOUR LIBRARY, Vol. 154, price ls. 6d. 


HEVALIER D’HARMENTAL. 


Author of ‘* Monte Christo.” 
Also by the same Author, in this Series, 
NANON ; or, Women’s War. 1s. 6d. 
a RDENAL MAZARIN ; or, Twenty Years 
ter. 2s. 
MONTE CHRISTO. 2 vols., 3s.; 1 vol, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN. 2 vols, 8s,; 
1 vol. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

QUEEN’S NECKLACE. Sequel to Ditto, 
Is. 6d. 


London: Thomas Hodgson, 13, Paternoster Row. 


By the 





HURCH SONGS FOR CHRISTMAS IN 

ECCLESIASTICAL STYLE. By the Rev. J. B. KEAR- 

NEY, M.A., of St. JOHN’S COLLEGE, Cambridge. Price 2s, 
Published by J. A. Novello, Dean Street, Soho. 


HRISTMAS SONG.—‘“‘ The GOOD RHEIN 

WINE,” composed by J. GRAY. Price 2s.6d. A powerful 

and telling Song, with gorgeously illustrated title by Ramage, 
vocal Chorus and Score for an Orchestra. 


“The Concert or Festival is never complete without ‘The 
Rhein Wine.’ ” 


Chappell, New Bond Street, and Williams, Paternoster Row. 


HE TWO SHILLING HANDBOOKS—. 
No. 1. HANDEL’S “ MESSIAH,” complete, 2s. No. 2, 
HAYDN’S “‘ CREATION,” complete, 2s. 
“‘- What was said of the utility and extraordinary cheapness of 
No. 1 of the Handbooks for the Oratorios (Messiah) applies just 
as faithfully to No. 2."—Musicat Wortp, Dee. 13. 


Also now ready, No. 3, 
“ACIS AND GALATEA.” 2s. 
N.B.—Pianos for hire at 12s. per month and upwards. 
London : Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street. 








Royal 4to, price £5 5s. 


CENTURY OF ORCHIDACEOUS 

PLANTS. The Plates selected from Curtis's Botanical 
Magazine. The Descriptions re-written by Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
F.R.S., Director of the Royal Gardens of Kew; with Introduc- 
tion, and Instructions for their Culture, by Joun Cuartes Lyons. 
100 coloured plates. 

“In the exquisite illustrations to this splendid volume, fatl 
justice has been rendered to the oddly formed and often brilliantly 
coloured flowers of this curious and interesting tribe of plants.”— 
WSTMINSTER AND FoREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


MR. HUNT'S 


JSSMTOTION for the CURE of STAMMER. 
ING, and OTHER DEFECTS of SPEECH, 

No. 8, New Burlington Street, Regent Street, London. 
Conducted on a System that has been in practice with unfailing 
success for the last 29 years, and has during that time secured the 
approbation and support of the highest Medical, Clerical, Educa- 
tional, and Literary Authorities. 

Mr. Hunt gives the advantage of residential accommodation to 
his Pupils, and has placed his Institution on such a basis that 
there should no longer be a possibility of so pure and successful a 
practice being confounded with the empiricism of Charlatans ané 
ignorant Imitators. 

For a Prospectus and Card of Terms, apply to Mr. JAMES 
HUNT, M.R.S.L., Author of a “‘ Treatise on the Cure of Stam- 
mering,’’ &c., at the Institution, New Burlington Street. 








Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. i 
N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHGEA ; its 
Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
thatare practised by persons who advertise the speedy ,safe,and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By A MEMBER oF 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, LONDON. 
London: W. Kentand Co.,51 and 52, Paternoster Row. 


HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
8 TY. 


OCIETY. 
39, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
EstTaBLisHeD 1834. 

This isa purely Mutual Life Assurance Society, with a Capital 
of more than £250,000, invested in Government and Real Secu- 
ritiés, created entirely by the steady accumulation of the 
Premi ail belonging to the M The Assurances in 
forceare £1,250,000, and the Income upwards of £50,000 per 
annum. 

Detailed Prospectusesand Forms of Proposal, together with the 
List of Bonuses paid on the Claims of the past Year, and the 
General Cash Account end Balance Sheet of the Socfety to the 
3ist December last, will be given on a written or personal appli- 
cation. CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 

The Friends of the Society, and the general Public are respect- 
fully advised that any Assuranccs effected within the present 
year, will have the advantage of one year in every Annual Bonus. 


AuraeD LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIA- 
TION, 7, Lothbury, London. 
Established 1839. 

















Trustees. 
John Pemberton Heywood, Esq. | Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq. 
George Frederick Dickson, Esq. | George Wodehouse Currie, Esq. 


Directors. 
Chairman.—The Hon. Exsot T. Yorxe, M.P. 

Deputy-Chairman.—Wti1am James Maxwe tt, Esq. 

G. Ives Raymond Barker, Esq. | William James Lancaster, Esq. 
George Fred. Dickson, Esq. John Timothy Oxley, Esq. 
Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq. Charles Snell Paris, Esq. 
Samuel Gurney Fry, Esq. Colonel Tulloch. 
Life Assurances of every description can be effected with this 


Association. 


At the recent division of profits the additions, if compared with 
the premiums paid, ranged as high as 62 per cent. upon them. 
e "J. W. HAMPTON, Secretary. 
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\HE EAGLE AND PALLADIUM 
T INSURANCE COMPANY, 

3, Crescent, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 

TRUSTEES. 
Joseph Esdaile, Esq. 
Charles Thos. Holcombe, Esq. 
Robert Cheere, Esq. Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq. 
Patrick Colquhoun, LL.D. Ralph Charles Price, Esq. 
Drrecrors. 
Cuartes Tuomas Hotcomes, Esq., Chairman. 

Ricuarp Harman Lioyp, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Charles Bischoff, Esq. James Murray, Esq. 
Thomas Boddington, Esq. Sir W.G.Ouseley, K.C.B. D.C.L. 
Thos. Devas, Esq. W. Anderson Peacock, Esq. 
Sir James Buller East, Bart. Ralph Chas. Price, Esq. 
Philip Rose, Esq. 
Thomas Godfrey Sambrooke, 


Lord Bateman. je 
Capt.Chas. J. Bosanquet, R.N. 


M.P. 

Nathaniel Gould, Esq. 

Robert A. Gray, Esq. Esq. 

William AugustusGuy,M.D. | Charles Evan Thomas, Esq. 

Joshua Lockwood, Esq. Rt.Hon. Sir John Young ,Bart. 

Avprrors—Thomas Allen, Esq.; William H. Smith, Jun., Esq. 
Mepicat Orricens—Seth Thompson, M.D. ; James Saner, Esq., 

M.D.; William Cooke, Esq., M.D. 
Acrvary anp Secretary.—Charles Jellicoe, Esq. 

The' realized Assets of this Company amount to One Million 
Two Hundred and Fifty Thousand Pounds. 

The Annual Income exceeds Two Hundred Thousand Pounds. 

The number of existing Policies is upwards of Six Thousand 
Five Hundred. i 

The total Amount Assured exceeds Four Million Four Hun- 
dred Thousand Pounds. i . 

A division of Surplus will take place inJune next: the divisions 
are quinquennial, and the whole Surplus (less 20 per cent. only) 

distributed amongst the Assured. 

The Premiums required, although moderate, 
Assured to 80 per cent. of the quinquennial surplus. 

The lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, and not being 
engaged in mining or gold digging, to reside in any country, 
or to pass by sea {not being seafaring persons by profession) 
between any two parts of the same hemisphere distant more than 
33 degrees from the Equator, without extra charge. 

All Policy Stamps and Medical Fees are paid by the Company. 

By recent enactments, persons are exempt, under certain restric- 
tions, from Income Tax, as respects so much of their income as 
they may devote to Assurances on Lives. 

The Annual Reports of the Company’s state and progress, Pro- 
spectuses and Forms, may be had, or will be sent, post free, on 
application at the Office, or to any of the Company's Agents, 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
HENRY FREDERICK STEPHENSON, Esq., Chairman. 
ROBERT BIDDULPH, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


Apvantaces—The Lowest rates of Premium on the Murua 


entitle the 





{HE WHOLE OF THE Prorits divided among the Assured every 
Fifth Year. 

No charge for Policy Stamps, nor for Service in the Yeomanry 
or Militia Corps. 

Policies in force upwards of 7,200. 


The Assurance Fund amounts to £1,500,000. Income upwards 


of £240,000 per Annum. ; 
The sum of £397,000 was added to Policies at the last Division, 
which produced an average Bonus of £67 per cent. on the 
Premiums paid. 
For particulars apply to 
, ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary, 
6, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 


Annvat Premrvm to Assure £100 for the Whole Term of Life, 
with Participation in the Profits. 























Ase.| Premium. || Age.| Premium. | Age.||. Premium. 
2 ee £8. da | £&.4 

a) 1 10 8 23; 1:19 0 35 | 2 1011 

‘olo1u7 |x | 2 43! a |] 219 9 | 





penican LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established in 1797. 


NO8tTH BRITISH INSURANCE. 


ACCUMULATED LIFE PREMIUMS, £621,437. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1809. 
ANNUAL LIFE REVENUE, £112,693. 
All the benefits of Life Assurance are offered by this Company 
to their fullest extent, combined with the first great requisite of 
an Assurance Office—viz., Absolute Security that the sum stipu- 
lated in the Policy will be forthcoming when due. 


The Company being Proprietary, specially empowered by Royal 
Charter and Act of Parliament, the assured have no mutual 
liability, while they receive NINE-TENTHS or NINETY PER 
CENT. of the PROFITS. 


Szven Years’ Prorirs will be distributed in 1859, and partici- 
pating Life Policies, if effected immediately, will secure Three 
Years’ share thereof. 


Forms or Prorosat and all necessary information may be 
obtained on application at the Company's Office, 

No.4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, LONDON, 
Presipent—His Grace the DUKE of ROXBURGHE, K.T. 


LONDON BOARD. 
SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Cuarrman. 
JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Derury-CHainMan. 
GEORGE BISHOP, Jun., Esq. 
WILLIAM BORRADAILE, Esq. 
ARCHIBALD COCKBURN, Esq. 
JOHN CONNELL, Esq. 
PETER NORTHALL LAURIE, Esq. 
R. P. PRICHARD, Esq. 
ALEX. DOBIE, Esq., Lancaster Place—Soricitor. 
JOHN WEBSTER, M.D., F.R.S.—Puysician. 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Esq.—Secrerarr. 
Bankxers—UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
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LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


Has now, in consequence of its marked superiority over every other 
variety, secured the confidence and almost unive:sal prefer ‘nce of 
the most eminent Medical Practitioners as the most speedy and 
effectual remedy for consumption, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, 
RHEOUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, NEURAL- 
GIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL 
SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. a 
Its leading distinctive characteristics are > 
COMPLETE PRESERVATION OF ACTIVE AND ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES. 
INVARIABLE PURITY AND UNIFORM STRENGTH. 
ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM NAUSEOUS FLAVOUR AND AFTER-TASTE. 
RAPID CURATIVE EFFECTS, AND CONSEQUENT ECONOMY. 





OPINION OF 
C. RADCLYFFE HALL, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P.E., 


Physician to the Torquay Hospital for Consumption, Torquay, Author 
of ** Essays on Pulmonary Tubercle,” &c. &c. 


“T have no hesitation in saying that I generally prefer your Cod 
Liver Oil for the following reasons :—I have found it to agree better 
with the digestive organs, especially in those patients who con- 
sider themselves to be bilious; it seldom causes nausea 
or eructation ; it is more palatable to most patients than the other 
kinds of Cod Liver Oil; it is stronger, and conseequntly a smaller 
dose is sufficient.” 





Sold onry in Imrertac Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s.9d.; Quarts, 
9s.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. Dr Jonen’s stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by ANSAR, HAR- 
FORD, and CO., sole British Consignees, 77, Strand, London; and 
by many respectable Chemists and Drugzgists. 

*.* Proposed substitutions of other kinds of Cod Liver Oil should be 
strenuously resisted, as they proceed from interested motives, and wilt 
result in di i ¢ to the purchaser. 





QoorrisH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 

ANCE SOCIETY. 

INSTITUTED 1831. 
AccumvuLateD Funps. 

ONE MILLION STERLING. 
Awnnvat ReEvENvE. 
ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 
Existing Assurances. 
FOUR MILLIONS AND THREE-QUARTERS. 


At the Division of Surplus, at Ist March, 1856, a Policy for 
£11.00, effectedat Ist March, 1832, was increased to £1571 18s. 10d., 
being at the rate of Two and a Quarter per cent. per annum on 
the sum Assured. This addition may be converted into a present 
payment, or app'ied im reduction of the future premiums, 

Profits are divided Triennially, and belong wholly to the 
Assured. 


Policies effected before Ist March next will receive Six Years’ 
Additions at the Division of Surplus in 1862. 


Copies of the Report by the Directors on the recent Division of 
Surplus, and all information, may be had on application at the 


Head Office, or Agencies. 
ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. 


Head Office—26, 8ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
Office in London—26, POULTRY. 
a A. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. — Pre- 
pare for the Winter Cough by obtaining a supply of the 
above renowned Lozenges, which for 50 years have proved an un- 
failing remedy for asthma, coughs, and incipient consumption. 
Sold in Bottles, Is. 1$d., and Tins 2s. 90., 4s. $d., and 10s. 6d. each, 
by Thomas Keating, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, Lon- 
don, and retailed by all Druggists. 








70, Lombard Street, City; and 57, Charing Cross, Westmi 

Directors. 

Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 

William Cotton, D.C.L., F.R.S. | Thomas Hodgson, Esq. 

John Davis, Esq. Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 

William Walter Fuller, Esq. Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 

Jas. A. Gordan, M.D., F.R.S. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 

Henry Grace, Esq. M. Wyvill, Junr., Esq., M.P. 
NOTICE. 

“Iw order to remove any apprehension that might be entertained 

48 to the perfect security of the Policies granted by the PELICAN 

MFE OFFICE, the Directors have omitted every clause that would 

Tender them void by reason of any error in the Statements made 

by the Assured before or at the time of effecting an Insurance, 


The Company offers :— 
Complete Security. a 
Moderate Rates of Preminm with Participation in Profits. 
Low Rates without Profits. 


in connexion with Life Assurance on approved security. 

.For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply at the offices as 
above, or to any of the Company’s agents. 

ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 
UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON. 

Policies effected with this Society now, will participate in 
Pour-fifths or 80 per cent. of the net Profits of the Society, 
Meording to the conditions contained in the Society's Prospectus. 

The Premiums required by this Society for insuring young 
lives are lower than in many other old established Offices, and 

rers are fully protected from all risk by an ample guarantee 
fund in addition to the accumulated funds dérived from the 
investments of Premiums. 

“Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 

Prosp may be d at the Office in Threadneedle- 
Street, London, or of any of the Agents of the Society 


heal. 








GLEN FISLD PATENT STARCH. 
Usrp 1n THE Royat Lavunpry, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 


Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
Price 8$d. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

HE EXUBERANCE OF THE FEELINGS 

amid scenes of gaiety induces the fair and youthful to shine 

to advantage under the gaze of many friends, and therefore to 

devote increased attention to the duties of the toilet. It is at this 
festive season that 

ROWLANDS’ AUXILIARIES OF HEALTH AND BEAUTY 

are more than usually essential—viz:— 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 

Forthe Growth, and for Improving and Beautifying the Hair, 
imparting a transcendent lustre, and sustaining it in 
decorative charm. 

ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 
Imparts a radiant bloom to the Cheek, and a delicacy and softness 
to the Hands and Arms, and eradicates cutaneous defects. 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
Bestows 6n the Teeth a pearl-like whiteness, strengthens the 

Gums, and renders the Breath sweet and pure. 
Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, HATTON GARDEN, 
LONDON ; and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS!!! 


TO PREVENT A COUGH, TAKE ONE OF 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS 
two or three times a day. They immediately allay all 
irritation, and protect the lungs from the ill effects of Fogs and 
Cold Air. They have a pleasant taste. Price Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 
lls. per Box. Sold by all Medicine Vendors. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—UNPRECEDEN- 
TED CURE OF INDIGESTION.—Extract of a letter from 
J. B. M., 6, St. Edward-st., Belfast, to Professor Holloway. “ Sir, 
—Gratitude impels me to address you, and thus to make known to 
the world the healing qualities of your wonderful medicine. I 
was afflicted for Twelve Years with Indigestion and Constipation. 
The prescriptions of my several medical attendants proved in 
vain, when, almost driven to despair, I obtained your medicines, 
wonderfully and quickly restoring me to health, all the buoyancy. 
and elasticity of youth returning. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World;at Profes- 
sor Holloway’s Establi-hments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. 
Guidicy, Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
—_>—_. 
T=s unusual success which has attended the cautious yet energetic operations of the 
Company has enabled the Directors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, averaging 


nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, or from 30 to 100 per.cent. on the Premiums paid. 
Parties insuring with this Company do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in Mutual Offices. 





Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 





ANNUAL INCOME UPWARDS OF £125,000. 
The Funds or Property of the Company as at 31st December, 1855, amounted to £566,124 2s. 6d., 


invested in Government and other approved Securities. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


8, WaTERLOO Piace, Patt Matz, Lonron. 








CHARLES HENRY IIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


CHARLES DOWNES, Eso., Chairman. 
HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Deputy Chairman. 


(By Order) P. MACINTYRE, Secretary, 








—————— 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 





(Dec. 20, 56 





*¢ A delicious book.” — Daily News. 


“‘The book of the half-year, both in matter and 
style.” —Jllustrated London News. 





MEMORIALS 


OF 


HIS TIME. 
By HENRY COCKBURN. 


LATE ONE OF THE SENATORS OF THE 
COLLEGE OF JUSTICE. 


The Fourth Thousand, Demy 8vo, price lds, 
——@———. 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


“Of the various recent works having anything of the 
character of contributions to a history of Scottish society 
during the period in question, the richest by far, both in fact 
and in suggestion, are the two which bear the name of the 
late Cockburn. Rich enough in this respect was his ‘ Life of 
Jeffrey,’ but richer still are these posthumous ‘ Memorials of 
His Time.’ 
of the state of Scottish society from about 1790 to about 1806 
as is contained in these pages.” 


Nowhere is there such a vivid and racy account 


NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. 

A valuable contribution to the literature of the time— 
an animated delineation of those persons and that life which 
have just passed away ; a keen, but never a malicious satire; 
and the reflections of an intellect which could appreciate the 
merits of an opponent, unbiassed by personal antipathy or 
party warfare; the whole being joined together in a narrative 
which, though it changes its hero at every page, is not dis- 
jointed, and never drags.” 


EXAMINER. 
“We strongly recommend to the attention of the public 
these ‘ Memorials.’ ” 
BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 


“These ‘Memorials’ will remain a work of reference to 
Edinburgh history, a classic in the English language, and a 
monument to its author’s talent and goodness,” 


ATHENAUM. 
Edinburgh has sent out few books so full of entertain- 
ment, or so high in value as these ‘ Memorials,’” 


SPECTATOR. 


“ We can heartily recommend this volume, which has the 
attraction of gossip and anecdote, with the value of biography 
and history.” 


Edinburgh: ApDamM AND Caries Buack. 


Just Published, in Quarto, cloth, price 24s. 


ENCYCLOPZADIA 


BRITANNICA. 


EIGHTH EDITION. 
VOL. XII. 


Illustrated by Four Hundred and 
Seventy-three Engravings. 


—_>____ 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 


HUME (DAVID). By Henry Rogers, 


Esq., Author of ‘ The Eclipse of Faith,’ &c. 
HUNGAR By Emeric ‘Szapap, late 


Serta under the Meugntin National Government of 


HUNTER (JOHN and WILLIAM), and 

JENNER, By THOMAS LAYCOCK, M.D., Professor of 

a Practice of Medicine in the University of Edin- 
urgh. 


HUNTING. By Nrvrop. Revised by W. 
H. LANGLEY, Esq., Editor of ‘Bell's Life in London,’ 


HYDRODYNAMICS. 
BREWSTER, K.H., LL.D., &¢ 


HYPATIA, and IAMBLICHUS. By Rev. 
ee KINGSLEY, Author of ‘Westward Ho!’ 


ICELAND. By Roserr Autex, Esq. 
Revised by Ropert CHamBeErs, Esq. 
ICHTHYOLOGY. By Siz Joun Ricuarp- 
SON, K.B., &e. 
ICHTHYOLOGY (FOSSIL). By T. 8. 
TRAILL, M.D., Professor of Medical pa Ml in 
the University of Edinburgh. 
INSURANCE (LIFE). By W. T. Txuom- 
oo Ksq., Manager of the Standard Life Assurance 
ompany. 
INSURANCE (FIRE). By F. G. Sarr, 
Esq., Secretary of the Scottish Union Fire and Life 
Assurance Company. 
INSURANCE (MARINE). 
WARRACK, Esq. 


INTEREST. By J. R. M‘Cuttocu, Esq. 


IONIAN ISLANDS. By Witt Brarr, 
Esq., late Member of the Supreme | Council of Justice of 
the lonian Islands, and Author of ‘ Inquiry into Slavery 
amongst the Romans,’ &c, 

IRELAND (HISTORY). *By Rev. E. 
GROVES, (STATISTICS) by HENRY SENIOR, Esq. 

IRON. A Wittiam Farrparrn, Esq., 
E.BS,, F.G. 

IRON BRIDGES. By Rosert StEPHeEn- 
SON, Esq., M.P., President of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. 

IRRIGATION. By James Carrp, Esq., 
Author of ‘ English Agacalture i in 1850—51. 


ITALY. By * * * 
JAMAICA. By Srepuen Cave, Esq. 


JAPAN AND JAVA. By Joun Craw- 
FURD, Esq., F.R.S., Author of ‘A Descriptive Dic- 
tionary of the Indian Islands.’ 

JESUITISM. By Isaac Taytor, Esq., 
Author of ‘The Natur History of Enthusiasm,’ &c. 


JESUS AND JEWS. By the Rev. Davin 
WELSH, D,D., late Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Edinburgh. Revised. 

JOHNSON (SAMUEL). By the Right 
Hon, THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY, 


JOINERY. By Tuomas Trepeotp, Esq., 
C.E. Revised by ARTHUR ASHPITEL. 


*,* Subscribers are supplied gratis with = 
Sixth, exhibiting a general view of the of Mathe- 
val and Physical Science, from 1775 to 1850, "By J.D. 


By Sir Davin 


By Jonny 


matic 
Forbes, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh, 





Edinburgh: ADAM & CuaRLESs Biack. London: 
SIMPKIN, MaRsHALL & Co, and all Booksellers. 





London: Loneman & Co., and all Booksellers. 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT 
BOOKS. 


————_>—_—. 
Just Published, a New and Elegant Edition of the 


LORD OF THE ISLES, 
WITH 70 ILLUSTRATIONS ON WOOD, 

By BIRKET FOSTER anp JOHN GILBERT, 

And containing the Author’s latest Corrections and Notes, 


Superbly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 18s.; moroceo 
elegant or antique, 25s.; enamelled tartan boards, 36s, 





Uniform with the above, and at the same prices, 


LAY OF THE LAST 
MINSTREL. 


100 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


LADY OF THE LAKE. 


70 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


MARMION, 


80 ILLUSTRATIONS, 





SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS, 


COMPLETE, ONE VOL. EDITION. 
WITH 60 ILLUSTRATIONS ON STEEL AND WOOD, 
By TURNER, FOSTER, and GILBERT. 


In very elegant cloth binding, gilt edges, price 31s. 6d.; 
= elegant or antique, 42s.; enamelled tartan boards, 


Smaller Illustrated Editions of the Poetical Works, 
5s. and 68. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 
WITH 210 ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, 


After TURNER, WILKIE, STANFIELD, ROBERTS, 
LANDSEER, FRITH, WARD, PHILLIPS, ELMORE, 
FAED, HORSLEY, SIR GODFREY KNELLER, and 
YANDYKE. 2% ‘vols, demy octavo, extra cloth, 

s. 6d. 





In January will be Published, 
Uniform with the Oxford and Cambridge Essays, 


EDINBURGH ESSAYS. 


By MEMBERS of the UNIVERSITY. 


ConrTENTS. 
I. PLATO. By Joun Serene ‘egugenae M.A., Professor 
of Greek in the Universi’ 
II, EARLY ENGLISH LiFe IN THE DRAMA. By 
Joun Sxetton, Advocate, 
Ill, HOMGOPATHY. By Witt1m T. Gatepyer, M.D., 
F.R.C.P.E., &e. 
IV. ENFANTI PERDUTI. By Anprew Wissoy. 
Vv. gy vs | cg of * oe MECHANICAL 
James Srarg, M. 
VI. sik \ WILL M [ HAMILTON. Ay THoMas SPENCER 


Bayrnzs, L 
Vil. SCOTTISH SALLADS, By ALEXANDER SMITH, 
VIII. 


AW, LABERE to the AND Bi 
LAW, ROTESTANTISM. By 


oe CHEMICAL "FINAL CAUSES, By Grorce Wi 
son, M.D., F.R.S.E., Regius Professor of Techno- 


= 


logy in the University. 
Advertisements for — o—_ be sentto the Publishers 
by the 25th inst. 





Edinburgh : ADAM and CHaRLEs Buack. London: 





Loneman, Brown, GREEN, Lonemans, & ROBERTS. 





a 
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London : Printed for Lovell Reeve, of West Hill, Wandsworth, in the County of Surrey (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No. 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden), aud pyblished 
by him at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Sarvapar, December 20, 1856, 
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